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A TRIP AROUND We have just got our 

THE WORLD first article from 
Francis A. Flood, who started off on a 
trip around the world in August. Right 
now he is somewhere in Africa, but the 
article on page 3 tells about his start 
from Nebraska. We will have articles 
from him appearing steadily during the 
next year. He expects to be home by next 
July. 


HUSTLING oa THE In the article on 
FALL PIGS page 6, Professor 
Culbertson, ~ the Iowa State College, 
tells about experiments at Ames which 
show how fall pigs can be brought along 
to a good weight at an early date. Every 
one with any pigs to feed this winter will 
want to go over this article carefully. 


THE WHEAT POOL Another article of 

IN CANADA the series on the 
Canadian Wheat Pool appears this week 
on page 7. This gives more details on 
the methods the Canadians have een 
using. 


THE NEW Another installment of ‘‘Cat- 
SERIAL apult’”” appears on page 9. 

We hope everybody is reading it. There’s 

plenty of action in every installment. 


MASH FEEDING Mash feeding is ap- 
FOR POULTRY parently the best way 
to give the poultry flock the balanced ra- 
tion it needs. The article on page 30 
gives some valuable suggestions in this 
field. 


SERVICE The breaking of one state rec- 
BUREAU ord is reported on page 20 in 
the story of how a Webster county farmer 
collected a reward from Wallaces’ Farmer 
for the second time. Be sure to read the 
additional information about protection 
from fake agents. 


WOULD YOU PICK A letter contest of 

THE FARM unusual interest is 
announced in the Hearts =< Homes De- 
p: artment this week on page 25. 


THE COMMUNITY Has your farm com- 

CONTEST munity entered the 
Wallaces’ F: armer community contest yet? 
An entry blank appears on page 8. Re- 
member, the entries must be made by 
November 1. ‘ 


SHELTER FOR Are you building a ma- 
MACHINERY chine shed this fall? If 

so, the suggestions in the article on page 
14 will de of interest. e 


HUSKING MEET The Iowa state corn 

AT ety husking contest will 
be held at Gowrie, Friday, November 11, 
See the editorial on page 4. 


TESTING OUT We have yield contests 
HOG STRAINS for corn. Why not feed- 
me and slaughtering confest§& for strains 
f hogs? Something of this sort is being 
Marted at Iowa State College this year. 
Read the announcement on page 12, 
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3 ft. bigb, $27.50 


world ever saw. Six-tube Bandbox $55 


To Crosley resources, experience, leadership and 
mass manufacturing methods comes the big 


factor that leads to paramount achievement— en Approved Consoles 
license to use the best of radio patents—license adjust- 
to work with and to take full advantage of the mane 

e use 


research and study of the greatest of their kind 
—The Radio Corporation of America, The 
General Electric Co., The Westinghouse Co., 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
The Hazeltine and Latour Corporations. 


Wonder not then that this “‘Bandbox” 
amazing radio—and a phenomenal value. 


Such resources at his command 
have resulted in the greatest 
Nevrsconie Crosley triumph—a 6 tube re- 
Cs ceiver with all elements Completely 
Siididel <gheolately Balanced in its radio fre- 
quency stages and including features and refine- 
ments at a price of $55, which are the chief talk- 
ing points of sets twice its price and more. 


This Bandbox is totally shielded. 
Copper shields cover coils, cadmium- 
plated steel covers the condensers. 
Wiring is completely shielded from 
both. The Bandbox is completely 
balanced. Itisagenuineneutrodyne. 


The Band- 
box possesses 
avolume 
control by 
which strong 
focal dancing 
volume can 
be reduced “ 


is an 








only on weak, distant 
signals and when cruis- 
ing for far-a-way sta- 
tions that ordinary one $35 
dial sets miss entirely. 

; “ $85 


Bi 


to a whisper without 
distortion of detuning. 
The Bandbox operates 
with a single tuning knob which turns an illuminated dial. 
This feature for shadowy corners is greatly appreciated. 


The Bandbox is equip- 


ped with Acuminators a 





$65 








Selected” by Powel Crosley, Jr:; as ideal, 
acoustically and mechanically for ake in- 
stallation of the Crosley ‘Bandboz.” 
Genuine Musicone builtin, Crosley dealers 
secure them from their jobbers through 
H. T. ROBERTS CO. Chicago, Il. 
1340 S. Michigan Ave. 
Sales Agents for Approved Console Factories 
Showers Brothers Company 
The Wolf Mfg. Industries 
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The Bandbox is easily installed in console cabi- 
nets being so designed that a few screws removed 
from the escutcheon and the 

bottom releases chassis from 
8 the outside metal case. See 
it at Crosley dealers now! 





Write Dept. 144 for descriptive literature. 





The Crosley Radio Corporation 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Crosley Radio is licensed only 
yor Radio Amateur, Experi- 


mental ang Broadcast Reception 












GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING = 


Will Protect Your Buildings, 
Stock, Machinery and Crops from 


Lightning, Fire and Weather 


Galvanized Corrugate . Bint is easily put 
on. Saves lumber. Vhen you put ona 
, galvanized corrugated ae you can forget it 
for years. Repairs are saved. It never curls, 
splits, dries out or develops the dozen-and-one Y 
troubles of other roofing materials. Outlasts 
them all. It is the 


Best and Cheapest Roofing , 

For use on farm buildings. We sell only the very 
highest grade PRIME GALVANIZED corrugated 
roofing. No ‘‘second” sheets that DO NOT LAST and 
are dear at any price. Satisfied customers write us 
their roofs are ‘‘good as new” after being on for 25 to 
50 years, and have never been painted. Write for lat- 
est catalog, giving lowest prices on metal roofing, sid- 
ing and ceiling, steel fence posts and farm necessities. 


























To prove the qual- 
ity of our galvan- 
iz ed corrugated 
Steel Roofing & Stamping Works tus. (ve, send 


501 S. W. 2nd St. Des Moines, lowa free. Write today. 















SOMETHING NEW! 
SANDWICH 


Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 





Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 


Longer Life—No Extra Cost 


BOOK FREE. Our illustrated cata- 
log showing both Portable and 
Bucket Elevators will be sent 
FREE, Write for it NOW. 
SANDWICH 
MANUFACTURING 
*“ COMPANY 
Sandwich Illinois 
BRANCH HOUSES 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Kansas City, wc. 
Sioux Falls, S 
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FLOOD STARTS AROUND THE WORLD 


The Start of a Vagabond Journey to Africa, Asia and Points East 


ward hatch of the S. S. ‘‘ West Humhaw,”’ 

freighter bound for the Azores, Canary 
Islands and West Africa, and watched the 
swells and swales of the North Atlantic come 
galloping into our bow. The flying fishes were 
flashing out of the depths, the sea-weed was 
drifting up from the Gulf, and little birds were 
cruising about from no one knows what far-off 
lands. In our wake, the United States, includ- 
ing the corn belt, my wife, my home and office, 
was settling eleven knots farther behind every 
hour of the day. I was in the mood to wonder, 
“Why this ‘wanderjahr’ of mine?’’ 

A swarthy Maori, the ship’s cook, walked 
past in an aroma of onions and chilled fish, en 
route from the cooler to his galley on the deck 
above. We had found that this tobacco-colored 
giant was a friendly purveyor of a picturesque 
bush philosophy along with his pies and pud- 
dings, and also that he was responsive to pat- 
ronage. 

‘‘How come that Gulf/sea-weed and those lit- 
tle birds away out here in the middle of the 
Atlantie ocean?’’ Jim asked the cook. The 
Maori’s ability to answer questions was limited 
only by his vocabulary and not his knowledge— 
or patience—as was the case with the second 
mate, for instance. 

I let the question that had been bothering me 
go unexpressed. 

Four big diamonds set in the Maori’s front 
teeth flashed in his answering smile. ‘‘ Why not 
ask me why I left the Australian bush for this? 
Those lovely birds’’—I liked to hear that mys- 
tic-miened brown giant say ‘‘lovely’’—‘‘they 
ean tind plenty of food back on land if they 
want to, and I ean make my living in the bush. 
But there is something more than a living. 
There is life. What is that word? Romance! 
Yes, that’s partly it.’’ This time he flashed his 
diamond studded smile in my direction, and 
somehow I believe the old soothsayer had been 
talking to me all the time instead of simply an- 
swering Jim’s spoken question. 


| vara Jim Wilson and I sat on the for- 


Answering the Call of Romance 


That thought in the mind of the Maori cook, 
which he lacked the words to express, would 
reveal the reason for my 


By Francis A. Flood 

















Flood and the decoy gasoline can. 


fairly bursting with a big idea which she gave 
me the instant she popped into the house. 
‘I’ve got it all figured out for a year’s trip 
around the world for you. Get a leave of ab- 
sence, and then just wander around, anywhere, 
everywhere, for a year, and = 
‘*Fine!’’ I responded. ‘‘I could wander to 





‘the moon; make a short detour thru heaven; 


spend New Year’s eve at the North Pole, and 
drop quietly back to Nebraska for the fall and 
winter rush season. Did the minister read you 
a travelogue this morning?” 


_But the dear girl was actually serious. At 
first I just laughed, and her mother eried. Then 
she went into details, her mother went into hys- 
terics, and I went into the other room. My 
wife immediately sat down and wrote a letter 
to my old buckarooing partner, Jim Wilson, and 
tokl him that I was planning to start about 
August 1 on a year’s trip around the world, 
provided he could go along. 

Jim is a natural-born nomad. A travel sug- 
gestion to him is like a dinner invitation to a 
poor relation. He had recently disappeared in 
Seattle en route to Alaska and the Yukon coun- 
try, which he and I had visited five years be- 
fore. Whether or not he could go would de- 
pend, I knew, entirely upon whether or not he 
would receive the letter. 

Eloquently Mrs. Flood explained to Jim that 
I was fast settling down as an ordinary tired 
business man, that I no longer played the pipes 
of Pan and kicked up my heels and dashed off 
on picnics without a raincoat. In short, I no 
longer showed the interesting lack of intelli- 
gence that she had married me for in the first 
place. It seemed, from her letter, that I was 
getting old, and she was offering this drastic 
measure to keep me young, to renew my inter- 
est in Romance that had gone out when Rotary 
came in, 


Mrs. Flood Is the Real Heroine 


Mrs. Flood’s own part in this re-romancing 
of a young-man-afraid-of-his-oats is simply to 
stay in Nebraska and keep the home fires burn- 
ing. There’s martyrdom, whether there is a 
cause or not! The very nature of the wander- 
ing, hoboesque, adventuresome trip that she 
herself planned would bar her from participa- 
tion. She ecouldn’t get a job on a tramp steam- 
er, hobo along the highways, trek thru the Af- 
rican jungles, and do the many other things 
that her prescription for me demanded. But 
even tho this story is supposed to be about Jim 
and me and our trip, the real heroine is my 
wife, and such she will remain thru the entire 
series. 

Fortunately—or perhaps unfortunately, since 
I don’t know yet how this ‘‘wanderjahr’’ will 
finally work out—Jim received the letter, and 

he wired right back from 





year’s trip around the 
world, show. why I have 
left the land of the Great 
Dipper and the Northern 
Star to sail the seas of the 
Southern Cross. To those 
of you who do not already 
understand, my reasons are 
forever a mystery; but 
those of you who have felt 
the spell of the vanishing 
horizons, who have heard 
the call to wander, simply 
“for to admire an’ for to 
see. for to behold this 
world so wide’’—you need 
no further explanation. 
This time it eame about in 
the most ancient way 
known to man. The wo- 
man tempted me. 

One Sunday morning a 
few months ago, I stayed 
at home to work while Mrs. 

lood went to church. I 
don"t know what the min- 
ister talked about that day, 
but my wife came home 
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The watchman of the West Humhaw gives Jim Wilson the once over. 


3} Seattle: ‘‘When do we 
| start? Keep Pop alive un- 
til | arrive. Letter received 
thirty minutes ago, but 
ecouldn’t get to telegraph 
office sooner.—Jim.”’ 

That settled it. I’d go. 

The company agreed, a 
little too gladly it seemed 
to me, to give me a year’s 
leave of absence, and then 
we were ready. We*had no 
plans or preparations to 
make, because it wasn’t 
that kind of a trip. We 
had only to pack up a suit- 
ease, grab Jim’s_ banjo. 
and follow the gypsy trail. 
No white collar conducted 
tour this! The man who 
lives by the side of the 
road is better company 
than the megaphoned an- 





There’?s more romance and 
adventure in the glory-hole 
of a tramp freighter than 
(Coneluded on page 17) 


nouncer for a tourist party. , 
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THE IOWA SWINE PERFORMANCE 
RECORD 


OWA is now going to have a hog yield test, 

similar to the corn yield test. On page 12 
will be found a definite announcement from the 
experiment station of the procedure to go thru 
in making entries. Entries must be made not 
later than October 25, and the pigs which are 
entered must be farrowed not earlier than Sep- 
tember 25. The pigs must be delivered at the 
college not later than November 29, at an aver- 
age weight of not less than 30 pounds nor more 
than 45 pounds. This means that most of the 
pigs entered in the contest will have been far- 
rowed during the last five days of September 
or the first, ten days in October. 

We urge any of our lowa readers who have 
pigs farrowed at this time from registered sire 
and. dam (it is not essential that they be of the 
same breed) to, enter this contest. You will 
have tq furnish four pigs, but you will be paid 
for them the Chicago top price per hundred. 
Of course, this will mean a little net loss to you, 
but this will be far more than counterbalanced 
by getting information as to just how much 
ability your pigs have born into them in the 
matter of making rapid gains with the least 
amount of feed. You see, your pigs will be fed 
out under competitive conditions with other 
pigs born at about the same time. You will not 
be there with your superior knowledge and ey- 
pensive feeds to baby your pigs along. The 
experiment station herdsman will do the feed- 
ing, and he will treat all of the lots just alike. 
The only thing that will count will be the he- 
reditary ability which your boar and sow have 
put into the pigs which you send to the college. 
The pigs will be fed to a weight of 225 pounds 
and an exact record will be kept of all feeds 
consumed. Three of the four pigs will then be 
slaughtered, in an effort to discover just which 
lots dress out to furnish the most valuable 
carcass. 

Your entry must be in to Ames by October 
25, but that doesn’t mean that the college will 
necessarily call on you for your four pigs. This 
fall they can only take care of twenty lots, and 
inasmuch as more than twenty men will prob- 
ably enter, it will be necessary to determine by 
frawing just which of the twenty entries will 
be accepted. 


Eventually, this work, which is now being 


started by the Iowa experiment station, will 
have to be conducted on a far larger seale. For 
the time being, however, it is well to go slow, 
gain some experience and accumulate some 
records. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is enthusiastic about this 
new project of the experiment station, and ex- 
pects to give full publicity to the results as rap- 
idly as they become available. Hitherto, we 
have been too ignorant about the inborn abili- 
ties of our purebred hogs. We have needed a 
measuring stick to guide us more definitely in 
our purebred breeding operations. 





ANNUITY INSTEAD OF MORTGAGE 

HE burden of the mortgage is heavy on the 

corn belt farmer. The bigger the percent- 
age of the income that goes to town to pay the 
interest on the mortgage, the less there is left 
to help the farmer and his family to a higher 
standard of living. How can the mortgage 
burden be decreased? How can we handle 
things so that when the farms go on to the next 
generation they will be carrying a smaller bur- 
den instead of a burden that grows ee 
greater with every transfer? 

A suggestion along this line comes from one 
of our subseribers, Oscar Peterson, of Webster 
county, Iowa. Mr. Peterson made a trip back 
to Sweden last winter, and reported that he 
found the farmers there maintaining a high 
standard of living, and that they were rela- 
tively better off than farmers in the United 
States are right now. As to the reasons for this, 
he says: 

‘‘The main reason is that the owners farm 
for themselves. Renters are rarely found. If 
a farmer can’t buy a farm, he doesn’t farm at 
all. If the farmer can’t do the work himself 
he either hires help or sells out, oftentimes to 
a son or a son-in-law. The new owner pays a 
fixed amount yearly to the former owner as 
long as he lives, and if he should die there is 
no further encumbrance on that farm.”’ 

A system of this sort works only, of course, 
when the farm is kept in the hands of the same 
family. This plan of substituting an annuity 
for a mortgage shows that the owner of the 
land has a real respect for the land itself. He 
is interested in having it continue to be a good 
farm and in preparing for happy and content- 
ed living by his successors on that farm. Once 
the owner’s old age is protected, he is satisfied 
and lets the rest stay with the property. 

This is an idea which will not please folks 
who are in the habit of thinking of farms as 
merely the equivalent of so many dollars. It 
may appeal to retiring farmers who like the 
idea of leaving a prosperous farm and an un- 
burdened family on it. 





IMPROVING CORN BY SELECTION 


AX. IOWA correspondent writes: 

‘*Can a farmer improve his strain of corn 
by seed selection? Can he make it mature 
earlier? Can he make the cobs smaller and the 
kernels deeper ?”’ 

By selection it is possible to do almost any- 
thing to corn except increase its yielding power. 
It is easily possible to make a strain of corn 
earlier by going thru the field in early Septem- 
ber and picking seed ears which are well dent- 
ed and solid, and which are carried on-healthy 
stalks by shanks which have not broken over. 
Thousands of farmers have taken a late strain 
of corn and made it into an early one, by selec- 
tion, within three or four years. But invari- 
ably they have found that when they have made 
their corn earlier they made the kernels shal- 
lower. Apparently, there is no way to avoid 


this. Earliness and shallow kernels go hand in 
hand. Perhaps it is more accurate to say that 
all early varieties have a rather shallow kernel, 
whereas most but not all late sorts have a deep 
kernel. 

Numerous experiments have proved that once 


—=:_ 


a strain of corn is fixed up so that it is of abou 
the right maturity, there is not much can he 
done to help its yielding power by selection, 
At the Ohio station, for instance, they selected 
for shallow grained corn year after year for, 
number of years, but at the finish found that 
the yielding power in terms of dry shelled com 
per acre was just about the same as with the 
strain which had deep kernels. It is fairly ae 
curate to say that with the ordinary acclimated 
variety of corn it is impossible to inerease the 
yielding power by selection. The one impor. 
tant thing is to get well-matured, solid ears 
(heavy for their size) carried on unbroken 
shanks and a healthy, disease-free stalk, Aside 
from this, selection in corn has very little im. 
portance from the standpoint of yield per acre, 





JOHN T. FREDERICK 


OXE of the fine things about the new Year 
Book of the Department of Agriculture is 
that the editor has been willing to admit in the 
section, ‘‘What’s New in Agriculture,’’ that 
there are other things of importance in farm 
life besides production and marketing, Sections, 
for instance, are provided on the farm press 
and on books dealing with farm life. In the 
latter we were especially pleased to note that 
an lowa author, John T. Frederick, has the 
following tribute paid to his novel, ‘‘Green- 
bush,’’ by Nelson Antrim Crawford. Mr. Craw. 
ford says this book makes as vivid an interpre- 
tation as has ever been made in America of the 
deepest aspects of farm life. The author of this 
book, himself a farmer as well as a novelist, has 
been able to create a eredible character who 
finds final peace on a northern farm. He says: 
Of this alone I, can be certain: That love and 
knowledge of the earth, which means daily observa- 
tions and acceptance of the facts of birth and death, 
of the puniness of man’s efforts and the little mean- 
ing of his life, has brought me happiness, compound. 
ed of joy in simple things—pleasure in food, in wife 
and children, in beauty of flower and tree, of sky 
and water and the forms of earth, in the dependence 
and faithfulness of beasts, in freedom that comes 
from knowledge and acceptance of my weakness and 
of death. 

The earth has maimed and broken me, perhaps 
as ultimately it will defeat every effort of my life. 
But also it has given me strength to bear disaster 
and defeat, and death. 

To me, death is not a strange or fearful thing. I 
see it all about me daily, hourly—myself the agent 
of a million deaths as I reap or mow or plow my 
fields. All day long I slaughter little trees—slender, 
gray-trunked maples, green-barked poplars, silvery 
birches—that my cattle may have a place to graze, 
or that my plow may turn the soil to raise food for 
beasts and men. I know death as common and sim: 
ple—a part of life. 


Our readers should be especially interested 
in this comment, partly because ‘‘Greenbush” 
is a farm novel and because Frederick is an 
Iowa author, and also because he is finishing 4 
novel which will be published for the first time 
in Wallaces’ Farmer this winter. The new book 
is called ‘‘Stockade.’’ It is a story of the Civil 
war, of the Confederate prisoners near Detroit 
and of the plot of the Copperheads to release 
them. Wallaces’ Farmer feels especial pride 
and pleasure in giving its readers the first 
chanee at Mr. Frederick’s new book. 





ON FRIDAY, November 11, ten or twelve of 

the fastest huskers of lowe, will meet at the 
farm of H. C. MeCracken, of Gowrie, Iowa, in 
southwestern Webster county, to determine the 
championship of the state. The McCracken 
field is very uniform, and while the ears are 
a little small, it is believed that this will be an 
advantage, because it will prepare our best two 
Towa huskers for the conditions which they will 
meet on November 15 in the mid-west cham- 
pionship in Minnesota. 

Gowrie is about thirty-five miles northwest 
of Boone and twenty-five miles southwest of 
Fort Dodge. The contest will be staged by 
the Gowrie Community Club, in co-operation 
with the Webster County Farm Bureau. 
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STATE AID FOR SCHOOLS 


NE way of reducing farm taxes is to reduce 
the local school taxes by making the state 
pay a part of the local school costs. This plan 
has been tried by a number of other states with 
fair suecess. Up in Minnesota state support 
takes care of about 18 per cent of the total cost 
cof the publie school system. About half of this 
state aid comes from direct taxes on property, 
which, since the farmer in Minnesota as well as 
elsewhere is paying a pretty heavy share of the 
direct property tax, is not so good. The other 
half, however, comes from indirect sources, and 
the saving made in this way is a net gain for 
the farm districts. 

North Carolina does a bctter job, for altho 
state aid amounts to only 10 per cent of the 
total, this is secured entirely from taxes other 
than direct property taxes. As a matter of 
fact, North Carolina doesn’t have any state levy 
on property. The state revenues there are pro- 
vided from income and inheritance taxes, fran- 
chises and the like. 

The experiences of other states seem to indi- 
cate that there are two principal dangers in 
planning for state aid for schools. One is that 
state aid may be used to encourage extrava- 
gance rather than efficiency on the part of lo- 
cal school districts. The other is that it may be 
derived partly or entirely from the general 
property tax, of which the farmers are already 
paying more than a fair share. State aid for 
schools will only be of real help in the reduc- 
tion of farm taxes if the funds for it come en- 
tirely from sources other than taxes on real 
property. 





THE BRITISH RUBBER CONTROL 


IVE years ago when the price of rubber had 

gone to the disastrously low level of 14 
cents we called the attention of our readers to 
the fact that the British were going to use some 
common sense and try out a control scheme. 
From time to time since we have spoken of the 
suecess of this plan which is known as the Stev- 
enson scheme. It is a plan to adjust supply to 
demand and keep price& stable as possible. As 
a result rubber prices during the past four and 
one-half years have varied far less than they 
ever did before. There was a short time two 
years ago when it looked like the plan might 
be upset but some modifications were made and 
it now seems as tho it is funetioning just as well 
as ever. The British chairman of the rubber 
growers’ association says, ‘‘The opposition to 
the scheme comes from neither producers nor 
users, both of whom require stability of- price 
at a fair level, but from those who desire to 
fish in the troubled waters of a speculative 
market.’’ 

We wonder if the opposition to the MeNary- 
Haugen bill doesn’t come largely from the same 
kind of people as those who have opposed the 
British rubber scheme. It is probable that the 
MeNary-Haugen bill would have passed long 
before this if had not been for the determined 
opposition of those who make their money by 
‘fishing in the troubled waters of a speculative 
market.”’ 





COMMERCIAL FEEDS FOR PIGS 


{ OST farmers have long been accustomed to 
feeding a little of such feeds as tankage, 
linseed oil meal, oats and shorts in connection 
with their corn to pigs. The commercial hog 
feeds which are sold under brand names are 
usually mixtures of the four feeds just men- 
tioned, with oftentimes a little alfalfa meal, 


dried buttermilk, blood meal, ground limestone, 


ete., in addition. Some of these branded feeds 
seem to be giving unusually good results. We 
get reports, for instance, of five bushels of corn 
and seventy pounds of commercial feed produc- 
ing a hundred pounds of gain. Theoretically, 
we would not expect a commercial feed contain- 


ing about half as much protein in one hundred 
pounds as tankage, to produce such good re- 
sults. It seems, however, from experiments, 
that a pound of protein in some combinations 
is worth more than a pound of protein in tank- 
age, Some of the commercial feed manufac- 
turers may have learned a few things with 
which the experiment station people are not yet 
familiar. It might be interesting for the ex- 
periment stations to conduct a series of tests 
with the different improved commercial feeds 
which are now on the market. 





FEEDER CATTLE MOVEMENT TO THE 
EASTERN CORN BELTS 


ACCORDING to the records at Omaha, less 

than one-half as many feeders are moving 
to Iowa and Illinois this year as last. Nebraska, 
however, is taking about the same number of 
feeders, and we presume that the same is true 
of Kansas. Nebraska and Kansas, with their 
abundant corn, are able to compete more suc- 
cessfully for feeders this fall than Iowa, Illi- 
nois and states farther east. So far, the feeder 
cattle records would rather indicate a shortage 
of finished cattle coming to market next spring. 








Odds and Ends 














EVERAL hundred readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer bought hybrid seed corn last spring 
which had been produced by the crossing of in- 
bred strains. A number of them have asked 
me if it would be all right to pick seed out of 
these fields this fall for use next year. I have 
told them that it would be unwise unless this 
hybrid seed had been planted in a field of other 
corn and its tassels pulled out. Otherwise there 
would be some tendency to relapse toward the 
inbred form. At the Nebraska and Connecti- 
eut experiment stations where they have plant- 
ed seed produced by a cross of two inbreds the 
result the following year has been a cut in 
yield of about 30 per cent. The hybrids most 
extensively sold last year, however, were pro- 
duced by crossing from five to seven inbreds 
and the reduction in the ease of these hybrids 
if seed is saved and planted next year will prob- 
ably be about 10 per cent, or maybe as little as 
four or five bushels an acre. But of course a 
eut of four or five bushels an acre is a rather 
serious matter. A bushel of seed corn which 
will produce four bushels less per acre is. infe- 
rior, with corn at ordinary prices, to the extent 
of $18 a bushel. 





IVE years ago a young Englishman by the 
name of Chew worked for a year or two as 
reporter on the Des Moines Register. Those of 
us who knew him liked him greatly, altho we 
felt he was rather theoretical because of the 
hero worship he paid to such English worthies 
as Herbert Spencer and Adam Smith. During 
the short time he was in the corn belt he was 
so busy trying to explain our ideas by the 
standards of English philosophers and econo- 
mists that he was unable to arrive at any true 
appreciation of our problem. However, my 
father thought so highly of Chew’s abilities as a 
reporter that he had him come into the public- 
ity division of the Department of Agriculture 
in 1923. 

Chew with his Herbert Spencer background 
never could believe in the MeNary-Haugen idea 
and so when father died he found a situation 
which made it easy for him to write a number 
of anti-farm relief articles for the press. In 
late September of this year he had a front page 
article in Barron’s The National Financial 
Weekly on, ‘‘Why Price Fixing Would Not 
Help the Corn Belt.’’ According to Chew, the 
main problem of the corn belt is one of high 
land values rather than low prices for farm 
products. It won’t do for us to have higher 


prices for farm products because that would 
increase the price of land and that would be 
bad for us. According to the Chew theory the 
thing for the corn belt to do is to shrink its 
land values to fit its reduced income and then 
after awhile everyone will be happy. There 
is Just enough in this kind of an analysis to 
make it plausible to anyone who is not in the 
business of farming. It is an idea already held 
by many business men and Chew’s article will 
merely confirm the existing impression. 

I want to suggest to my old friend Chew and 
the people who read his article that the prob- 
lem of farming is not one of high land values or 
low land values but one of income. Suppose 
the income of the corporations of the United 
States were reduced from the present high level 
of fifteen billion dollars annually to three bil- 
lion dollars, couldn’t Mr. Chew then begin to 
talk eloquently about the terrible stock boom 
and the unwarranted floating of huge bonded 
indebtedness? If business in the eastern cities 
went dead and the rentals on city properties 
were cut in half, ecouldn’t Mr. Chew talk with 
equal eloquence about the mistake of the real 
estate boom? Corn beit land at the high time 
in 1920 was no higher relative to pre-war than 
industrial stocks or big city real estate today. 
The farm problem is not one of high land values 
but of income. If we had our fair share of the 
national income neither the interest on our 
mortgage debt nor our high taxes nor the high 
cost of farm equipment would bother us. 

Mr. Chew further hoodwinks the readers of 
Barron’s by suggesting that the tariff does 
farmers no harm. He says that agricultural 
prices went up much faster than the price of 
other things during the period from 1896 to 
1915 and that there was a tariff thruout the 
period. He asks, ‘‘If the tariff did not hurt 
farmers then, how has it acquired the power to 
do so now?’’ [am sure that thousands of Iowa 
farmers can answer this question for Mr. Chew 
if he could not do so for himself after a mo- 
ment’s thought. Before the war when the 
United States owed Europe two hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year in interest charges the tariff 
did not interfere particularly with the purechas- 
ing power of Europe for our surplus farm 
products. Today, when Europe owes the 
United States half a billion dollars’ in 
interest charges annually and the tariff is 
higher than it was before the war, Europe has 
no easy way of buying our surplus farm prod- 
ucts except by borrowing more money, a pro- 
ceeding which is so foolish that sooner or later 
it must come to an end. 

It is one of the tragedies of the farm problem 
that a man like Chew, likable tho he may be and 
well grounded in the theories of the English 
classical economists, should be accepted in fi- 
nancial publications as one writing with au- 
thority on agricultural matters. 





NE of the best hunches I have run across 
recently in the picking of seed corn was 
suggested by Professor Porter, of Ames. Brief- 
ly, it is this: Pick seed corn in September from 
stalks whose shanks have not broken over. He 
has definitely proved that the ears borne on 
the shanks which have not yet broken over are 
less likely to be infected with disease. I have 
observed myself that where the shanks break 
over early in the season the kernels are usually 
chaffy. Perhaps further investigation will 
prove that there is nothing to this idea of Por- 
ter’s, but right now I feel strongly that it is a 

good one, 

H. A. WALLACE. 





Self-instruction, after all, is the main thing, and 
instruction from outside must be merely subsidiary 
thereto. If a calf would thrive, it must do its own 
sucking, even if it be out of a pail. Drenching is 
permissible only in the case of medicine. Only that 
good profits us which we take of our wn volition 
and by our own efforts. In that way only can it be 
satisfying.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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HUSTLING FALL PIGS TO MARKET 


The Kind of Care and Feed That Brings the Most Rapid Gains 


along so that he is ready to market any 
time after he is seven months old. Pigs 
farrowed around September 1 will be approxi- 
mately this age by April 1, and if they have 
been well handled and fed during this time 
will be weighing from 225 to 250 pounds. 
The month of April is a good month to mar- 
ket the fall pigs, for, on the average, 


ie fall pig is profitable if he is hustled 


By C. C. Culbertson 


Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 


husbandry section, John M. Evvard, has named 
the ‘‘trinity mixture,’’ because it contains a 
trio of ingredients. This mixture that has given 
us excellent results is made up as follows: Sixty 
per cent protef—i meat meal tankage, 50 pounds; 


The pigs that have these feeds plus mother’s 
milk are the big, growthy, husky pigs that are 
ready to hustle on after weaning time. The 
more the pig is eating away from his mother 
at this critical weaning time, the less he will 
miss his mother when she is taken away. And 
we take the mother sow away from the pigs 
rather than the pigs away from the mother. The 

pigs thus have the advantage of know. 





April is the best spring market month. 
In some years May is a month of slight- 
ly higher prices, but the April market 
is the one for which to aim. 

The 250-pound market pig in April 
must have had a good start. Remember 
that this good start is made when the 
sow is bred, yes, even before that time, 
for a sow and boar of good type and 
conformation must be chosen if mar- 
ket-toppers are to result. But most of 
us know this good kind of breeding 
stock, and are perhaps less apt to fall 
down in this particular than in some 
of the later ones. 

The fall pig must be fed and man- 
aged well before he is born. This is not 
hard to do and no deep magie is re- 
quired. It simply means that the sow 
should be carried along thru the sum- 
mer months on a good forage such as 
alfalfa, one of the clovers or rape, with 
enough grain to keep her in good con- 
dition, 2 mineral mixture before her in 
a self-feeder, and a little milk or tank- 
age, particularly during the last half 
of the pregnancy period. If this were 
done the past summer, then one should have 
been greeted with a litter of some eight to 
twelve three-pound squealers one of the warm 
mornings along early in September. We say 
September, for as a rule the pig that arrives in 
September is the fortunate one, for he has a 
good start before the cold weather sets in. 





Handling Pigs During Suckling Season 


Let me tell you how we handle our fall pigs 
during the suckling period here at the Iowa 
agricultural experiment station. Draw your 
own conclusions as to whether it is a good plan 
to follow when I tell you that we have pigs 
weighing forty to fifty pounds when they are 
weaned at the age of two months. We try to 
have our sows farrow in clean quarters on good, 
green pasture. Getting the sow started on feed 
after farrowing is not nearly as ticklish a prob- 
lem if she is on a good green pasture. 

All sows ean not be managed and fed alike for 
the first few days. Some perhaps have too 
much milk, while others 


‘gust 





=| ing their quarters and do not have to 
go thru the process of finding where 
the feeders and waterers are, as tliey 
would if moved to new quarters at this 
time. 

We do not change feed at weaning 
time, altho, of course, the mother’s 
milk is taken away. A little skim-milk 
would be a fine addition at this time. 
A quart per pig daily would work won- 
ders at this stage of the game. 

Weaning time is a good time to 
check up and see if the pigs have any 
external or internal parasites. If vou 
have been on the job, the lice and the 
round-worms will not be present. But 
look your pigs over and be sure that 
they are free from lice and worms. 
Crude oil will route the lice, and there 
are capsules or drenches that your vet- 
erinarian can supply to chase the 
round-worms to the happy hunting- 








—Courtesy of A. H. Section, lowa Agr. Exp. Station. 


Pigs drinking from open hog trough did quite well during winter but 
not as well as those drinking from kerosene heated automatic waterer. 


old process linseed oil meal, 25 pounds, and 
alfalfa meal, 25 pounds. Some skim milk or 
buttermilk would also be a good addition, but 
we are not fortunate enough to have any milk 
available. 

The sow also has access to a mineral mixture 
which is placed in a self-feeder a couple of days 
after she has farrowed. There are probably a 
number of good mineral mixtures that may be 
used, however; the mixture that we are using 
this year is made up as follows: Common bar- 
rel salt, 20 pounds ; raw limestone, high calcium, 
39 pounds; special bone meal, 39 pounds; iron 
(ferric) oxide, 2 pounds; total, 100 pounds. 
To each hundred pounds of this mixture we 
add half an ounce of potassium iodide. The 
sow so fed on good pasture furnishes an abun- 
dance of milk and furthermore does not lose 
enough weight to have the ‘‘shadowy’’ appear- 
ance of her less fortunate sister that has been 
fed an inadequate ration during the suckling 
period, 


ground where so many of us wish all 
round-worms were. The treatment will 
chase the worms, and it is up to you to 
see that they get to worm-heaven or 
where all dead worms go. 

Along in November, some two or three weeks 
after the pigs are weaned, Jack Frost is apt t 
nip the hardiest of the pastures, and then tlie 
pigs should be moved to their permanent win- 
ter quarters. These quarters need not be steam- 
heated apartments, but they should be chosen 
with these considerations in mind—warmth, 
sunlight, dryness, ventilated so there is plenty 
of fresh air without drafts, sanitary, floor space 
to accommodate all the pigs, and an outside run 
that is not muddy and not too large. To make 
the fall pig range over the farm to fill his stom- 
ach is expensive business. Our best results with 
fall pigs have been secured when the outside 
yards have been restricted. 


Feeding Quarters Should Be Sheltered 


We prefer to feed the fall pigs inside the 
quarters or in a comfortable well sheltered 
place. An ideal place to have the self-feeders 
would be in a dry, well sheltered place where 
the pig could have direct sunlight on his back 

as he munched away, but 





may not have enough. The 
size of the litter must also 
regulate in part the amount 
of feed given to the sow 
during the first few days. 
We do not as a rule give 
the sow. that has just far- 
rowed any feed other than 
plenty of fresh water for 
about a day. After that we 
start with a light feed of 
grain, mostly corn, with 
perhaps some oats, and 
gradually increase this so 
that the sow has grain be- 
fore her in a self-feeder af- 
ter about ten days. The 
supplemental feed is usu- 
ally added, hand-fed, lim- 
ited at the rate of one-tenth 
of a pound daily, three or 
four days after the sow 
has farrowed. This feed, 
like the grain, is increased 
until the sow is on a full- 
feed in about ten days. 
The supplemental mixture 
that we have used for the 
past’couple of years is one 
that the chief of the animal 





weather. 


These fall pigs were farrowed early in September, 1926. 
Blue grass pasture, self-fed corn, minerals and trinity mixture did it. 





—Courtesy of A. H. Section, Iowa Agr. Exp. Station. 
Note the start they had before cold 


unfortunately this is not 
always possible in Iowa 
during the winter months. 
It is safer to have the feed- 
ers inside and trust, to the 
pigs coming out into the 
sunshine on nice days than 
it is to force the pig to get 
his feed out in a cold. 
windy or snowy place. 
The drinking water may 
be outside, providing it is 
not too far away, It is 
well to keep fresh open 
water available at all times. 
This is indicated by the re- 
sults obtained in some ex- 
perimental work carried on 
during the winter of 1925- 
26. Two groups of fall 
pigs averaging 56 pounds 
in weight were fed in ad- 
joining dry lots for 120 
days. Both groups were 
fed the same feeds, namely, 
shelled. corn, meat meal 
tankage and a mineral mix- 
ture. One group, which we 
will call A, was given cold 
(Coneluded on page 15) 
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HOW THE POOL HANDLES ITS WHEAT 


The Pooling System Has Saved Money for the Canadian Farmer at Every Step 


HEREVER wheat farmers have organ- 
W ized to sell their grain collectively, lit- 
tle thought has been given at organiza- 
tion time to the elevator end of the business, 
especially at local points. They are thinking at 
that time of a single selling agency with the bar- 
gaining power of a great number of farmers, 
rather than of the importance of being able to 
handle the commodity they propose to sell from 
the very day it is delivered by the farmer. 

Even the Canadians, whose wheat pool is now 
the largest co-operative marketing organization 
in the world, started out with that idea. West- 
ern Canada was dotted with local elevators, 
some owned jointly by farmers, some by indi- 
yiduals, and some by line companies, so pool- 
ing enthusiasts figured that these elevators 
could supply all the necessary facilities to re- 
ceive pool grain and place it in position to 
be sold. 

The facilities were adequate, but the pool 
soon learned that these facilities were under the 
eontrol of persons unfriendly to the pooling 
idea or only lukewarm towards the new move- 
ment. Frequently when the pool 


By Berry H. Akers 


stock to the total amount of his deduction cer- 
tificates. This deduction has financed all ele- 
vators acquired to date without borrowing a 
eent from outside sources, altho at the recent 
annual meeting of the Manitoba pool the diree- 
tors were given power to borrow up to a mil- 
lion dollars for elevator construction, if the 
board should decide to build or buy elevators 
faster than the two cents per bushel deduction 
would permit. 

Both local and terminal elevators are under 
the supervision of the selling agency which hires 
the elevator manager, whose job is to receive 
the grain, fix its grade, subject to inspection by 
the official dominion inspectors, and put it into - 
position for the pool to sell. He is a local han- 
dling agent only; he has nothing whatever to 
do with the sale of the grain, which is the job 
of the experts at headquarters. He doesn’t 
even have to understand hedging, one of the 
pitfalls of many co-operative elevators, as_the 
pool doesn’t have to hedge its grain, as it sells 


yet available, but in Manitoba the 1925 crop was 
handled in the local elevators at an average 
initial handling charge of 2.33 cents per bushel. 
When the books were balanced for the season, 
the eight elevators operated that year showed 
surplus earnings from carrying charges and 
terminal profits running from 1.09 to 6.76 cents 
per bushel. In other words, the pool farmer at 
points where the Manitoba pool had elevators 
secured his country elevator service for noth- 
ing, and had a surplus. 

Let us contrast these handlings and costs 
with those of elevators just over the line in 
North Dakota, where Prof. A. H. Benton re- 
cently made an exhaustive survey covering the 
period of 1919 to 1925. In twenty-five ele- 
vators handling under 50,000 bushels of grain, 
the average operating cost was 10.68 cents per 
bushel, and in 105 elevators handling from 
50,000 to 99,000 bushels the average cost was 
5.99 cents. This cost steadily decreased as vol- 
ume inereased until twenty-nine elevators han- 
dling 300,000 bushels or over had an average 
cost of 2.64 cents. But there was no draw back 
for them from terminal earnings 





might want a certain grade of grain 
shipped forward in order to take 
advantage of a premium then ex- 
isting, ‘the private grain buyers 
would very likely want the same 
grade of grain so they could get 
the premium. As a consequence, 
the pool rarely got delivery of its 
grain just.as it was wanted, but 
more often got deliveries of certain 
grades just at a time when those 
grades were most unsalable. 

So in the second 
year of their oper- 
ation, the Canadian 
pools started out to 
acquire an elevator 
system of their own. 
Their contracts per- 
mit the deduction of 
two cents per bushel 
for an elevator re- 
serve to buy or to 
build elevators, The 
speed with which 
this program is be- 
ing developed by 
the pools is shown 
by these statisties : 

Alberta will have 
about 150 pool coun- 
try elevators in op- 
eration this fall, as 
compared with for- 
ty-two in 1926 and 









































“ ~whiech contributed to the surplus 
*) earnings of the pool elevators in 
Manitoba and which were credited 
to the elevator investment fund in 
the other two provinces where each 
member was credited with his pro- 
portionate share. 

These terminal elevator earnings 
amounted last year to 214 cents per 
| bushel on all grain handled‘ at the 
terminals and 17% cents on all grain 
billed. They are earnings which 
the grain farmer 
who doesn’t operate 
his own terminals 
never gets. They 
come from overages, 
sale of sereenings, 
fobbing (savings in 
loading of boats for 
export) and from 
mixing. The _ pool 
mixes when it is ad- 
visable, just as the 
exporters or the 
trade mixes. It was 
mixing by the trade 
that eaused the 
great howl among 
the Canadian farm- 
ers a few years ago, 
just as in the United 
States today. But no 
howl comes from 
the Canadian farm- 
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but three in 1925. 
Saskatchewan, with 
89 pool elevators in 
1925 and 592 in 
1926, will have about 
720 in operation this fall. Manitoba, with eight 
pool elevators in 1925 and 30 in 1926, will have 
about 56 in operation this fall. 

In addition, the Alberta pool is operating two 
terminal elevators leased from the government 
on the Pacifie coast; the Saskatchewan pool is 
operating three at the head of the lakes at Port 
Arthur, as well as a transfer elevator at Buf- 
falo, and the Canadian pool is operating three 
terminals at Fort William, in which all three 
provincial pools are interested. The total ele- 
vator capacity, country and terminal, now un- 
der control of the pools is more than 50,000,000 
bushels and the total amount invested in ele- 
vators to date is about $13,000,000. 

Some of the local elevators have been leased, 
some bought, some built. The elevator policies 
differ in the three provinces, but the general 
plan is to pay for them by deduction of two 
cents per bushel on all grain handled. This de- 
duction is in reality only a loan, as each mem- 
ber gets a certificate each year for the total 
amount of his deductions, bearing six per cent 
interest, and eventually he will get elevator 


head of the lakes. 


Two of the nine terminal elevators operated by the Canadian Wheat Pool. 
Above, the Prince Rupert Elevator, on the Pacific coast. 
minals have a total capacity of about 22,000,000 bushels. 


the member’s grain and does not buy it. But 
it is important that he know how to handle the 
farmers, as he is also the pool’s contact man 
with the members in his locality. 

The local elevator is a common meeting place 
of Canadian farmers and the pool suffers from 
lack of this contact at points where it must do 
business with outside elevators. The non-pool 
elevator man is more often hostile than friendly 
to the pool, whereas the pool manager must be 
capable and loyal or lose his job. He is inter- 
ested in giving fair weights and grades to all 
members, that they may be satisfied, and he 
shares with the field service men the responsi- 
bility of keeping up the morale of the member- 
ship and in increasing the membership. He 
also knows that the greater the volume of grain 
he handles, the better his job, because big vol- 
ume makes it possible to handle grain efficient- 


ly and economically. 


In Alberta last year, the average handlings 
per elevator were 119,000 bushels ; in Manitoba, 
188,000 bushels, and in Saskatchewan, 128,000 
bushels. The 1926 crop handling costs are not 


Below, No. 5, at Port Arthur, at the 


ers now, since they 
are doing it to their 
own advantage. 
Altho substantial, 
these savings in lo- 
eal handling costs and terminal profits seem 
small when we consider what the pool has done 
for the farmer who has ‘‘street’’ wheat (wagon 
load wheat). In the old days, the man with 
**street’’ wheat took just about what was of- 
fered him in both price and grade, while the 
man with a ecarload could ship over the plat- 
form and was in a position to bargain. Sur- 
veys made before the pools were organized 
showed spreads of from 8 to 21 cents per bush- 
el between ‘‘street’’ and carload grain at the 
same local elevator in Manitoba. Now this 
spread has been eliminated entirely, where the 
Manitoba pool operates its own elevators and 
has been reduced 14 to 3% cents at points 
where the pool uses the facilities of outside ele- 
vators. The farmer with a wagon load of grain 
gets the same consideration as the farmer with 
a ecarload. Similar ‘‘spreads’’ have been re- 
duced to the same basis in the other two prov- 
inces which have an agreement also with the 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asscciation to handle 


The pool’s ter- 


ear-lots for 2144 cents and wagon lots for five - 


and six cents per (Concluded on page 18) 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 

















Project Exhibits 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Much has been said in the agricul- 
tural press concerning the county ex- 
hibits at the recent state fairs, and 
since reading your article on “Project 
Exhibits,” I only ask in fairness to the 
many real conscientious dirt farmers, 
who read your good paper, that you let 
them read this article in the columns 
of Wailaces’ Farmer. 

Your attack on and against the 
county agricultural exhibits and in fa- 
vor of the project exhibits in my mind 
is misleading and biased in so far as 
the benefits received therefrom are 
concerned. A project exhibit is cer- 
tainly a fine thing, very interesting 
and instructive and all that, tho they 
differ very materially from the county 
agricultural exhibits and should never 
be confused with or classed as such. 

The result of a project exhibit us- 
ually tends to increase production or 
modernize our farmsteads, to build up 
our soils, or solve our breeding and 
feeding problems on the farm, which is 
all good, but in the end it all stimu- 
lates production and nothing more. 

On the other hand, the agricultural 
exhibits demonstrate to the public 
what can be done or is being done to 
improve the quality of our products. 
Each year we know we must produce 
better stuff if we expect to get ahead 
on our score card. To do this we nat- 
urally adopt better methods, plant bet- 
ter seeds, grow better varieties, and 
enter each year into keen competition 
with our sister counties, to show 
what we have accomplished in our 
line; also we try to advance new ideas 
and make our booths more attractive. 

Now, if we are to dispose of our 
county exhibits which means a whole 
year’s work, then why not dispose of 
our calf clubs or pig clubs? In fact, 
we could dispose of all the livestock 
exhibits and substitute a project ex- 
hibit, showing pictures of the differ- 
ent breeds, and use charts telling how 
and when to feed, etc. One could per- 
haps make it more interesting than 
gazing on the hundred or more baby 
beeves that are led thru the ring each 
year. 

To discriminate against the county 
agricultural exhibits is nothing less 
than an insult to the five or six hun- 
dred farmers that were represented 
in the eleven county exhibits this year, 
and when you speak of their hard la- 
bor and tiresome efforts as the “much 
less valuable type of county exhibits” 
you are in a sense breaking faith 
with every dirt farmer in Iowa who 
grows corn, grain, vegetables and fruit, 
because they are as vitally interested 
in the improvement of any of these 
crops aS you are in improving any 
part of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

If you wish to check up on any less 
valuable type of exhibits, you might 
tell the farmers just how many over- 
enthusiastic people you found serious- 
ly conversing on the gladioli exhibit 
which occupied most of the entire cen- 
ter of the agricultural building. 

I fear [ am making this article too 
Jengthy for publication, but I hope it 
will get by. 

I have watched the crowds pass thru 
the agricultural building during the 
fair for the past twenty consecutive 
years, have managed and assisted in 
putting on both project and county ex- 
hibits several times, and during late 
years I have heard many complaints 
from hundreds of farmers about the 
real agricultural exhibits being pushed 
back in the corners to make way for 
the more commercial exhibits. I have 
also heard many other complaints 


about the entertainment features and 
attractions being the “same old stuff.” 
In late years, since we have had bet- 
ter roads, a large percentage of state 


fair goers are annual visitors and they 
are demanding something new in at- 
tractions and entertainment. I am not 
telling this to “knock” our grand old 
fair in the least; I am only bringing 
out a feeling that actually exists with 
the farmers in general and also point- 
ing out where conditions might be im- 
proved without discontinuing the real 
farm exhibits. 
CARL HOLDEN. 

Iowa County, Iowa. 

Remarks: Mr. Holden’s point of 
view will he shared by many who have 
helped in the hard work of putting on 
those exhibits. May we point out one 
inaccuracy in his statement, however. 
Project exhibits do not necessarily 
stimulate production; they can and do 
deal with quality production and with 
marketing. Our readers will recall, 
too, that we suggested that the present 
financial condition of the fair should 
make it possible to maintain the old 
type exhibits and at the same time to 
provide bigger premiums for county 
project exhibits.—Editor. 





Growing Hops in California 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Hops grow from the _ root 
when properly cultivated and 


which, 
cared 


hauled into the mill where they are 
put thru a large picking machine. 
These machines have many wire fin- 
gers rotating on cylinders, which take 
all the hops off the vine. The vines 
and leaves are piled outside and later 
burned. From here the hops pass thru 
a series of screens and rotating sieves 
to remove all leaves and pieces of 
vine. During the handling of the hops 
there is a yellow dust which comes off 
of them and collects on the floor, belt- 
ing and machines. This dust, which is 
very rich in yielding hop oil, was 
worth $8 an ounce last year; so you 
can imagine how particular they are to 
get every little bit of that swept up. 
After the hops have been thoroly 
cleaned they are taken by a large con- 
veyor to the kilns. They are placed in 
drying rooms and kept in a tempera- 
ture of 170 degrees from six to eight 
hours. About 100 pounds of sulphur is 
burned in each kiln to preserve the 
color. As soon as the correct drying 
stage is reached they are immediately 
moved to the “cooler” where they re- 
main in huge bins for about a week. 
They are then pressed into bales of 
about 5x2x2 feet weighing about 200 
pounds each. All bales are reweighed 
and stamped, sampled and addressed 
to their destination, which in these 
cases is usually Scotland, England and 
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prizes is being offered. 


a self-appointed committee. 
ber 1. 


Community contest. 


A Challenge to Farm Communities 


What community in Iowa will make the best record from October of 
Enter your community on the blank below, 
send for extra copies of the score card and get ready to qualify. $150 in 


Entries may be made by officers of a community organization, or by 
No entries will be received after Novem- 
Preliminary reports on the progress of the work are to be made 
May 1, 1928, and final reports, Oct. 1, 1928. 
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for, will last from seven to ten years. 
In February the fields are disked up 
tili you would not think there would 
anything grow, but soon the new vines 
start to come up. There is a huge net- 
work of wires strung about ten feet 
high over the entire fields of sixty 
acres each. Later the fields are 
“strung up,” that is, strings are tied 
from the overhead wires to each indi- 
vidual hop plant and many _ people 
(mostly Japs) and employed to train 
each vine to its string. During the 
summer these fields are irrigated and 
cultivated with tractors. The fields 
are a very pretty sight when the vines 
reach the top and the hops are all on 
them. 

About August 15 the hops are all 
blossomed out and ready for harvest. 
The hops themselves are small, little 
bushy blossoms of a pale green color. 
The vines are one-quarter inch in di- 
ameter and are very strong and tough. 
The vines are cut at the bottom and 
pulled down from the wires onto flat 
bottom racks, the lower end of the 
vine being woven on a toothed bar at 
the front of the rack. The vines are 


Canada, where they are used for mak- 
ing wines and dyes. I have not been 
able to find out definitely the price 
of hops this year, but the man who 
contracted the raising of the hops said 
that each bale was worth about $9 to 
him and their (the company’s) pay 
roll amounted to $100,000 for the har- 
vesting alone, so you can see there is 
money in hops! Each ranch produces 
about 1,000 bales of hops per season. 
This is quite different from the Iowa 
corn crop! 
HOWARD J. CLOW. 
Tehama County, California. 





Too Much Advice 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The idea of so many farm preachers 
is that farmers should stay down at 
the same station as our pioneers sixty 
to a hundred years ago. Those people 
who preach such a doctrine seem to be 
in possession of a very small brain or 


none at all. 
If the farmers of today stood on the 


same level as our pioneers about 160 
years ago, all other industry and busi- 
ness would have to be on the same 
level, as the one could not be without 
the other. 

It is useless for anybody to try to 
convince people that farmers should 
live as the pioneers did seventy-five to 
a hundred years ago, and that at the 
same time all other people should live 
in pleasure and luxury and have all 
the comforts. That can not be done 
unless the farmers are forced to be 
slaves under the industrial bosses with 
a whip in their hands; but that time 
has not yet come. 

Why is it that there are so many 
farm advisors who preach doctrines of 
how to farm, how to produce more, 
how to_live, how to save their money, 
not to buy automobiles, and many oth- 
er recommendations to the farmers? 
And many of these preachers are men 
who live on the public as officers in 
some capacity and draw a high salary 
which the farmers pay in the form of 
taxes. 

M. P. LASSEN. 

Audubon County, Iowa. 





Curing the Farm Situation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your request for opinions concern- 
ing the best cure for the farm situa- 
tion calls forth a few thoughts from 
me again. There would not be a sat- 
isfactory cure for the farmer by his re- 
turning to pioneer ways of living at 
this time of enlightened civilization. 
The farmer enjoys the progress of the 
sciences of modern living as well as 
the vice-president of the federal bank, 
and if he was being justly dealt with 
by government legislation like the oth- 
er industries, he could ably afford the 
luxuries of modern life. 

Abraham Lincoln had the _ whole- 
souled judgment to understand that a 
free nation could not éxist “half free 
and half slave.” If we had had a 
president of the caliber of Lincoln he 
would have understood at the time of 
vetoing the farm bill that our nation 
could not exist and prosper with part 
of the people being discriminated 
against by refusing them just legisla- 
tion for their rights while others were 
being favored right along. Our na- 
tion can not exist as a free nation un- 
der those conditions. The farmer has 
the right to demand legislation as well 
as the other industries and there is no 
fair deal with part being favored while 
the other is being unjustly dealt with. 

We need a change of officials at the 
head of our government in order for 
the McNary-Haugen bill to be put in 
successful operation. This Coolidge 
administration has caused people to 
lose faith in it by their own doings. 
I would like to’ vote for Ex-Governor 
Lowden of Illinois for our next presi- 
dent. However, “all things work to- 
gether for ,good to them that love 
God,” and I trust that all will be well 
with the McNary-Haugen bill. It would 
surely be the best thing to start up 
prosperity for our nation. 

MRS. JOS. B. GRIMES. 

Ross County, Ohio. 





Prolific Sows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Can anyone beat this? We have one 
tried sow and two gilts that farrowed 
thirty-three pigs in March and raised 
twenty-seven, and now have farrowed 
thirty-five and have raised twenty-six. 
The sow is a Chester White and the 
gilts Spotted Polands. 
J. R. JOBE. 
Ohio. 
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CATAPULT 


Another Tale of the Homestead Country 


By NORRELL GREGORY 
Author of ‘‘Homestead Country,” “Trailmakers of the Rosebud,” etc. 


TUTGART’S summer camp served a 
dual purpose, primarily as a sum- 
mer resort and secondarily as a line 
camp for his punchers and drift fence 
riders. The puncher quarters were 
part of the main cabin, an elaborate 
affair, and no separate mess house 
was provided for them. Everybody 
ate at the same table. Their demo- 
cratic method of living was due, 
no doubt, to the fact that Stutgart 
himself did not have so far back to 
jook to view the time when he himsclf 
was a puncher. Stutgart, himself, se}- 
dom visited the camp, but it was used 
regularly by his son, daughter, wife 
and friends to escape from the hot 
Texas summers. 

“Summers,” Spence Lossing was 
saying, “you want to make yourself 
at home with this outfit. - Just forget 
that Sid’s old man has stacks of mon- 
ey and treat all of them just like you 
would anyone else. Up here, they’re 
as common as dirt. Of course, it would 
be a little different down where they 
live.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” Doug told 
him. “I can make myself at home 
with any crowd.” 

“T was just telling you,” said Loss- 
ing, “so’s you wouldn’t get any false 
notions. This ain’t a high-hat party.” 

“You fellows have it pretty soft up 
here, don’t you?” said Doug. “With a 
boss like young Stutgart I don’t imag- 





ine you have such a hard time of it.” 

Lossing grinned knowingly. 

“That comes,” he said, “by knowing 
how to pick your boss. We ain’t ex- 
actly worked to death up here, are we 
Chal?” 2 

They passed a dead cow. Doug no- 
ticed it wore a Bar Z Bar brand. 

“Losing any cattle?” he asked, care- 
lessly. 

“Plenty,” Lossing assured him. 
“Worst I ever saw it up here. But 
why should we worry if the boss does 
not? He’s got plenty of money. A 
dead steer or two, more or less, does 
not mean any more to him than a 
dead fly.” 

“It’s hit us pretty hard,” said Doug 
seriously. “Looks like it would clean 
us out.” 

“Forget it,” advised Lossing brusque- 
ly. “You'll never know anything 
about it a year from now.” He slashed 
with his rope at a white-faced steer 
that moved tardily off the trail. 

Doug glanced at the fresh brand on 
its left ribs. It wore the strange 
brand he had noticed before. 

“Whose brand is that?” he asked. 

“That’s one of our brands,’”’ Lossing 
assured him. 

“Yours!” exclaimed Doug. “I thonght 
you people used the Bar Slash Bar.” 

“We do. But not altogether. We’ve 
got half a dozen. Bar Slash Bar is 
the main brand but lots of this stuff 
carry the Bar Box X Bar.” 

“I wondered how you would read it,” 
said Doug. “So it’s the Bar Box X 
Bar, is it?” 

“And backward and forward, too, 





eee 
Hobo sprang like a streak of light. 





you might say,” said Messer. “There’s 
a brand that, no matter how a steer or 
cow la:’s, layin’ down or standin’ up, 
or standin’ on its head, she reads the 
same.” 


T WAS, perhaps, an hour’s ride to 
- the camp. Doug learned that there 
were six inhabitants of the camp at 
present, Lossing and his helper, Mes- 
ser, young Stutgart, his mother and 
sister, Fay, and Kit Chaloner, the cook. 
Doug was well acquainted with Kit, a 
garralous old fellow but a rattling 
good cook. 

“Hello,” said Sid, “if it isn’t the 
wrecker—I mean the rider, himself.” 

“Guess you'll remember me in the 
first capacity longer,” said Doug eas- 
ily, grinning. “Altho I don’t believe 
you can hardly blame us for that.” 

“No one to blame but Sid,” his sister 
put in quickly. “You mustn’t pay any 
attention to him.” She was, Doug no- 
ticed, an unusually pretty girl. 

Sid grinned at her. 

“Still championing the cause,” he 
murmured. 

She flushed. 

“Summers,” Sid continued, “this girl 
has been dying to see you ride.” 

“’Fraid she won’t see much of an 
exhibition,” declared Doug. “I’m what 
is commonly called a green rider.” 

“No begging off,” said Sid. “Spence 
has been promising to bring you up to 


ride a little thing that has had it all 
his own way all season. He’s getting 
plumb stuck up about it.” 

Kit stuck his bald head in the door 
and looked around owlishly. He 
scanned the interior as tho in search 
of something in hiding. 

“Supper,” he said, and withdrew his 
head. 

“Kit,” said Sid, laughing, “believes 
in dramatic suspense. I never know, 
when he pokes his head in like that, 
whether he is going to announce sup- 
per or drop dead.” 

It was too late for any riding after 
the meal. The men, with the excep- 
tion of Kit, who kept his kitchen, re- 
tired to the punchers’ quarters and 
pressed Doug into a game of black 
jack. Doug had been brought up with 
an inherent abhorrence of cards, but 
in this case, where he was actually 
needed, as they pointed out, to fill 
out the table of four, he cast aside 
his scruples. As the game progressed, 
Spence, grinning slyly, winked at 
young Stutgart. 

“Forgot something ain’t you?” he 
said. 

Stutgart arose hastily. 

“Nearly,” he said. “Be back in a 
minute.” 

He came back presently carrying a 
wicker enclosed demijohn. 

Lossing dug up a double brace of 
glasses from some mysterious source 
and smacked his lips. Stutgart filled 
the glasses. Lossing tossed his off, 
wiped his lips and sighed. 

“A few shots of that,” he said, “and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Se tester hecaihinn 
rom ‘$48 to $800. 
THE best entertain- 
ment, the finest educa- 
tional courses, the latest 
news are being broad- 
casttoday. Owna 
Splitdorf receiver and 
you have an unsur- 
passed instrument 
housed in a princely 
cabinet that will bring 
into your family circle 
the world’s foremost 
entertainers, educators 
and artists. These new 
instruments are 
equipped with the fa- 
mous Splitdorf single 
dial six-tube receiver 
that bears out the Split- 
dorf reputation built 











Entertainment... 
Kducation ... News 


Radio is better than ever before 





Cabinets designed under the personal direction 
of Mr. Noel S. Dunbar 





The Abbey. Patterned 
after an Old World 
jewel case. Antique wal- 
nut. Carved ornament. 
Single illuminated dial. 
Six tubes. Price for bat- ’ 
tery operation $100. For 
all-electric operation 
without batteries of 
eliminators $175. Tubes 
not included. Splitdorf 
Period Cone Tone $35. 


by 69 years of experi- 
ence in the manufac- 
ture of dependable 
electrical apparatus. 
These new Splitdorf 
receivers are designed 
to be a decoration in 
the home as well as a 
radio set that will be a 
permanent satisfaction 
by the high standard of 
its performance. You 
can now havea re- 
ceiver that will be con- 
sidered a fine piece of 
furniture as well as a 
radio instrument of un- 
questionable quality. 
See and hear them at 
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More Books for Farmers 


How the Township Library System Brings Them 


HE progressive former of today 
has in. his home reading matter 
of several types—newspapers, farm 
and home magazines, books on differ- 
ent phases of farming, and books to 
read for pleasure. In many farm 
homes are libraries of considerable 
size and variety, of which the owners 
are justly proud. 

But no one who really loves books 
and knows their value ever has enough 
to satisfy him. (Plenty of fathers and 
mothers can testify that this is true 
of their “‘bookworm” children.) And 
books—even books for children—come 
high. 

City people and their children have 
for years had the use of books in their 
public libraries at very little cost. Pro- 
gressive farm people in Iowa are se 
curing library advantages for them- 
selves, just as they have secured elec- 
tric light and running water, and 
household conveniences such as pow- 
er-driven washing machines, which 
formerly belonged only to city dwell- 
ers. In most cases they have secured 
the use of library books thru what is 
known as the “township library sys- 
tem.” 

The township library system means 
just this: The board of trustees of 
a township, usually having been as- 
sured by a petition that the people in 
the township want the use of a library, 
levy a’ tax of not more than one mill 
on the township property. This mon- 
ey is paid under contract to the public 
library in a’ nearby town or city. Peo- 
ple in the township then have the 
same right to borrow books from that 
library as the’ people in the town who 
are paying taxes to support it. , 

Books from the library are then us- 
ually sent out to places in the town- 
ship that act as distributing centers, 
tho in some cases the farmers come to 
the library to get their books. The 
distributing center is sometimes a 
store in a small town; sometimes a 
rural school; sometimes a farm home. 
Of course people. in the township may 
go to the library for their books if 
they like, and many prefer to do it 
because they have there a larger stock 
of books from which to choose. 


Good Service Is Given 


Just such township libraries are giv- 
ing good service to farmers in various 
parts of Iowa. One of the oldest ex- 
amples in the state is to be found at 
Clarinda. Twenty years ago three 
townships, Nebraska, Hardin and Nod- 
away, and a small town nearby, York- 
town, made contracts with the Clarin- 
da public library for the use of the li- 
brary books. Busy as they were, farm 
women offered to take collections of 
library books to their homes and to 
keep records of the names of neigh- 
bors who borrowed from the collec- 
tion. Every three months’ the books 
were changed so that each neighbor- 
hood might have a constant supply of 
fresh books. Sometimes a farmer 
driving in from Clarinda took back to 
the library the collection of books from 
his neighborhood and brought a fresh 
supply back with him; sometimes 
they were sent out from the Clarinda 
public library by the mail carrier. The 
number of users has increased greatly 
since the township library system was 
started there, and now over 700 farm 
people are supplied with books from 
the Clarinda public: library. 

During a period of hard times, one 
of the townships gave up its library 
privileges. Butesome of the boys and 
girls in the township had. been attend- 
ing school in Clarinda where they had 
the use of the public library and had 
learned what a help in school work 
and what a pleasure its books were. 
They “talked library” until the town- 
ship had library service again. 

Three townships near Cresco—Al- 
bion, Vernon Springs and Howard Cen- 
ter—also have township library serv- 


ice from the Cresco public library. 
Here a store in a small town and a 
number of rural schools serve as dis- 
tributing centers. The librarian and 
her roadster bring out packages to 
twenty-one schools in these townships 
and the people come to the schools to 
borrow the books. In addition, teach- 
ers in rural schools in these three 
townships may go to the Cresco public 
library and borrow a number of books 
for themselves and their pupils. Some 
Iowa libraries allow rural teachers 
similar privileges even tho township 
library service has not been contracted 
for. 


Results in Other Townships 


Several townships around Onawa 
are receiving service from the Onawa 
public library. This was begun more 
than fifteen years ago, largely thru the 
efforts of the former librarian who 
was much interested in extending the 
use of the Onawa public library to 
farm communities. Being a _ good 
horsewoman as well, many days saw 
her galloping off to some rural school 
or farm meeting where she explained 
how library service could be secured. 
Leading men and women in the town- 
ships took up the matter and several 
townships contracted for library serv- 
ice. In order to supply them, three 
branch libraries were established at 
the small towns of Castana, Moor- 
head and Soldier. The present libra- 
rian at Onawa is also much interested 
in rural extension, and has enlarged 
the field of service. 

A township near Winterset also is 
supplied with books by the Winterset 
public library. Here the people in the 
township come to the library to get 
their books. During bad weather and 
the busy season the time limit on 
books borrowed by farmers is extend- 
ed so that fines which otherwise 
would accumulate on overdue books 
are not charged. 

At Marshalltown library service is 
extended to Gilman, State Center and 
Green Mountain. Here it was secured 
thru the efforts of women in the con- 
solidated school districts. They circu- 


lated petitions in their clubs and 
church societies asking the school 
board to make provision for library 
books. The outcome was that the use 
of the Marshalltown public library was 
secured. 

These places mentioned are not the 
only ones in Iowa where efforts to 
get more books into farm cOmmunities 
and small towns that do not have li- 
braries of their own have been suc- 
cessful. They are mentioned only as 
examples of what has been done where 
some members of a community have 
realized the value of books. Farm 
women who wanted books on care of 
children, poultry raising, club organi- 
zation, etiquette, or a hundred other 
subjects, or books of short stories or 
good novels have secured them thru 
the township library system. Their 
husbands who wanted practical books 
on some phase of farming, or books of 
biography, travel, history or religion, 
or just a “rattling good story,” have 
had those, too, thru the township li- 
brary system. 

Library books are a great boon to 
old people who have grown too feeble 
to move around much but still enjoy 
reading. They are also a great bless- 
ing to the book-hungry child. Library 
service supplies all these wants at a 
small cost. A family may have the 
use of 100 or 200 books for what it 
would pay for one or two. 

In some western states, notably Cal- 
ifornia, what is called the “county li- 
brary system” prevails. To describe 
it broadly, this is the township library 
system expanded to fit the county. 
That is to say, the county supervisors 
levy a small tax (usually one mill or 
less) on county property and the mon- 
ey collected is paid under contract to 
some library in the county. This li- 
brary then supplies books to the farm- 
ers in the county, sometimes thru dis- 
tributing centers and sometimes by a 
book wagon that visits the farms. 

The county library has many ad- 
vantages over the township library. 
Two of them are: First, more money 
to spend for books, which means @ 
larger and more varied stock of books, 
and more chance of getting the one 
you want; and second, better and 
quicker service in distributing books. 
But the township library is a long 
step toward the county library and 
toward furnishing farm people with 
good and useful books at small cost. 


Trips Thru the Corn Belt 


The Little Brown Church In the Vale at Nashua, Jowa 


HE church a song made famous” 

—this phrase could easily de- 
scribe the modest frame building that 
stands among a grove of pine trees 
near Nashua in Chickasaw county. The 
song, “The Little Brown Church in 
the Vale’ has been sung for fifty years 
and still is popular. It describes the 
church and invites folks to come to 
the vale. They are coming, too, but 
undoubtedly for a different reason 
than the one mentioned in the song. 
Nowadays the Little Brown Cturch 
is the haven for the lovelorn, a Gretna 
Green. Hardly a day passes but’ a 
couple arrive to be married in the 
quiet chapel. 

The church itself is an ordinary 
frame building with a square belfry. 
In keeping with tradition it is painted 
brown and is as modest in its. furnish- 
ings as it was the day it was built in 
Civil war times. When the congrega- 
tion of Congregationalists built the 
church in 1862 there wasn’t any rai- 
road in the small settlement calfed 
Bradford, so the lumber had «to m 
hauled by ox teams from McGregor. 
The bell was brought from Dubuque. 
Among the members was a country 
doctor, W. S. Pitts. He directed the 
choir and it was while he was acting 
in this capacity that he introduced the 
song, “The Little Brown Church in 
the Vale.” The somg grew in popu- 
larity. Finally a railroad passed thru 
that part of Iowa. It misséd Bradford 


many miles and soon the town was de- 
serted. But the church was kept. 
Automobiles were introduced and 
many people passed the-church. They 
noticéd the name on the church and 
remembered the song. The setting 
was pretty and* it wasn’t long before 
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The Little Brown Chuedch in the Vale 


folks were asking questions. Lag 
year 28,000 people visited the church, 
Better yet, 429 lovelorn couples camg 
there to take the vows that starteq 
them off on married life. The church 
is growing in pogularity and up untj 
the middle of May the marriage ree, 
ords showed that twenty-five mor 
couples had come than last year. 

It costs $5 to be married in the Lit. 
tle Brown Church. This fee goes into 
the maintenance fund and so the prop 
erty is kept up and a custodian pro. 
vided. I met him the day I stopped, 
C. A. Peterson is his name and he has 
been a trustee of the church for twep. 
ty-five years. 

“I try to farm a bit,’’ Peterson told 
me, “but so many couples come along 
in the summer it is hard to get any. 
thing done. One time, the last day of 
June, nineteen couples were on hand 
at about the same time and I had to 
line them up and make them wait 
their turn. But we got them all fixe 
up. Sometimes I get a call while | 
am cultivating corn and I tie the team 
to the fence and go over and witness 
the ceremony for the couple. 

“Now and then couples will drive 
here from other states and bring their 
own marriage license: with them. It 
isn’t good, but I take them to New 
Hampton where they can get one that 
will pass. We have it fixed withe the 
county clerk in this county so he will 
get up any time of the night to issue 
a license. When the roads were bad 
couples would come here, sometimes 
pretty late, and we felt they ought 
not have to postpone the big event by 
waiting another day. Last fall a fel- 
low drove here from Texas to get 
married, and we got him tied just 
about midnight.” 


Few Try to Avoid Payment 


When asked if any of the couples 
ever tried to get away without pay- 
ing the “war tax” of $5, Peterson said 
there weren’t many of them tried it. 
“Now and then a fellow drives up who 
hasn’t any more money than is nee 
essary to buy the license,’’ Peterson 
said, “but he always leaves a check, 
altho a few of them have come back 
marked ‘no funds.’ Some folks sure 
have faith in themselves to get mar- 
ried with nothing but a second-hand 
Ford to start out in. 

“Say, how folks like to ring the 
church bell. Every kid who comes 
here likes to pull the-rope. You know, 
that bell is a good one, so our people 
don’t care; but the kids generally get 
called. Try it yourself.” 

I did, and it had a good ring to it. 

“Well, I gotta get up to the house,” 
the custodian explained, as he said 
good-by. ‘“There’s folks coming for 
another wedding and we rent them 
rooms to get dressed. in. It’s a good 
time to collect the church’s money.” 

So he was off and we moved on, leav- 
ing tha church in the vale of pine 
trees as it has stood for sixty years.— 
W. E. Drips. 





Chickasaw County Sheriff 
Uses Postcards 

Cc. A. Upham, sheriff of Chickasaw 
county at New Hampton, has a good 
method of informing all poultry buy- 
ers in his territory of stolen poultry, 
and other sheriffs of stolen farm prop- 
erty when the loss is reported to him. 
He has postcards printed telling of the 
property stolen and sends these out 
immediately to the folks he~ thinks 
might be interested. - This is a fine 
idea and Sheriff Upham is getting 
good results. 

Wallaces’ Farmer Service’ Bureal 
members who live in that territory 
want to be sure to tell the sheriff 
when they report stolen property that 
Wallaces’ Farmer is offering a $50 re- 
ward for the capture and conviction of 
the thieves. 

Use of your local telephones to 
broadcast theft reports is valuable. A 
few dollars invested in long distance 
telephoning often will save many times 
as much money. 
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Snug Comfort 


in the Heart 
of the Home 


Fireside glow and fireside cheer—along with 
greater warmth-giving radiation and comfort- 
able, health-giving circulation of warm air to 
all the house. That is what this attractive new 
Fireplace model of the Riverside Radiona will 
add to your home. 


Radiona literally broadcasts heat, sending 
warmth through the whole house—yet graceful 
and attractive as a fine piece of furniture. 
Standing in the living room, it is in keeping 
with the furnishings of the room—and this new 
design, in particular, adds the appearance of a 
neat fireplace. Handsome stone-front effect with 
decorative metal doors in wrought bronze and 
copper finish, that, closed, keep a constant flow 
of warm air circulating, and, open, give all the 
glowing cheer of the open hearth. 


This is the newest idea and the greatest im- 
provement of years in the development of home 
heating appliances. It brings more comfort in 
cold winter weather than you have ever known 
before. It does this because it is built on new 
and carefully studied improvements that make 
for better heat and greater warm air circulation. 

















































FREE Cook Book! 


For FREE book of over a hundred Prac- 
tical Recipes for Everyday. People, and 
useful household information. 





_—_—_— 


iy If Mother Had 
Had aRange Like This 


Good cook as she was, what wonderful cooking she could 


, have done on the new Bakewell Riverside. A coal Range, yes 

| —but this is NOT the kind of range she knew. Different in 

x) a) <= many ways, with most modern range construction, and a 

— “dream” in appearance with its white, tan, gray or blue enamel 
CI finish. Any woman will be proud of her cooking with the 


BAKEWELL RIVERSIDE 


ema aw ae awe wea esa wee eee ee ww 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


he RIVERSIDE RADIONA 


New and attractive in appearance as it is, this Fireplace Model of the Riverside Radiona is even more 
the most improved heating appliance—especially for the farm or city home. No need for heaters for 
separate rooms—the Radiona keeps all of them warm. Right in the heart of the home; the living room 
—not down cellar. The old time discomfort of chilly rooms in winter will be only a memory in your 
home, once you install the Radiona. See this modern heater at any leading hardware store. 
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ROCK ISLAND STOVE 


Illinois ° 


Gentlemen: Send me, without obligation, illustrated descriptions 
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a City or P. O. 
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*‘Nothing takes the place 
of Old Hickory” 


“T have cured my own meats for twenty years. 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt is the most practical, 
economical and satisfactory method I have ever 
used.”” — C. H. Mannon, Kewanee, Jil. 












Mr. Mannon used his reg- More than a million farmers owe 
ular curing formula, merely their meat-curing success to Old 
replacing ordinary curing salt Hickory, the original and always 
with Old Hickory Smoked Salt. — smoked salt. It is sold 
Old Hickory is highest purity meat by leading dealers at trading places 


salt smoked with hickory wood smoke generally. Ask for it by name and 

by the Edwards process. You get be sure you get what you ask for. 

the exact flavor you desire, a rich You can identify it by the distinctive 

brown color, uniform cure from yellow and blue label on every ten 

rind to bone and no smoke-house pound drum, with the Old Hickory 

shrinkage when you cure your meat on exactly as it appears 
ere. 


with Old Hickory. 





TRADE MARK REG. US PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


Write today for FREE SAMPLE and booklet No. 425 





THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY 
405-425 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








CORN HUSKERS! 427,202 
Make more money. shuck more corn with 


CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 


Ideal on frosty mornings, saves your grip, does not 
get slick. Makes mittens wear twice as long. 

Price 50c per bottle delivered. 
Sold on money back guarantee. Prices to dealers 
and specialty men. 


CHARLES PAULSEN, Mfr. Minden, Nebraska 


Get a hog waterer that will not 
freeze. Have plenty of good 
clean, Warm water for your 
stock al] winter. 5 

The B & R Sanitary Heated waterer is 
absolutely weather proof and fool proof, ade of' best er: 
castiron. Easily inetalled. Easily cleaned. Simple, practical and 
inexpensive to operate jer. At your dealer's or $13.50 
delivered to your station. Order now or write for literature. 

Central Foundry Go. 
202 So. 2nd Ave. oe Marshalitown, lowa 



















A SLICE OF BREAD 
PROVES IT! 


OU will find that Ceresota made bread will 

keep fresh, moist and wholesome longer. The 
reason for this is that Ceresota Flour is milled so 
that it will take more water to the pound than 
other flours. This means 
a better, longer-keeping 
loaf. 
Ceresota is a real health 
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Performance Test for Hogs 


Feeding and Slaughtering Tests to Be Staged at Ames 





have been lacking. 


ment gives the details. 





We have had yield tests for corn, but up to date similar tests for hogs 
Hog breeding still lags at the corn show stage. For 
years, Wallaces’ Farmer has been urging that performance tests, like 
those used by Denmark swine breeders, be instituted. 
now been made by the Iowa State College. 


The first step has 
The accompanying announce- 





HE animal husbandry section of 

the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Ames, Iowa, is ready to re- 
ceive nominations for littérs to be 
tested in the “Swine Performance 
Record”—feeding and_ slaughtering 
tests. 

In the summer of 1922, a group of 
swine men vitally interested in devel- 
oping a plan whereby the progeny of 
certain sows couid be tested as to 
gaining ability, economy of gain and 
quality of carcass, met in conference 
at the Iowa state fair. Following this 
meeting definite plans were worked 
out so that today the equipment nec- 
essary in order to start this project, 
with a limited number of litters, is 
available at Ames. 

The swine performance record proj- 
ect aims to determine which sows (and 
boars, too), are producing litters that 
will make quick gains at a low feed 
requirement and also yield highly of 
carcasses showing superior quality. 

Four pigs from one litter will consti- 
tute an experimental lot (or group) 
which will be grown and fattened on a 
standard ration, full fed, until the 225- 
pound average weight is attained, 
when slaughtering will take place. 
From the feed and weight records the 
economy and rate of gain will be as- 
certained. Three of the four pigs en- 
tered will be slaughtered so that car- 
cass studies, to determine yield and 
quality, may be made. The test com- 
prises the taking of a number of 
growth measurements, together with 
feed consumption, weights and slaugh- 
ter data. The results will be made 
public yearly. 


To Find Efficient Breeding Stock 


The swine performance record aims 
to secure accurate and unbiased feed- 
lot and slaughter data for measuring 
the relative accomplishments of the 
brood sow’s progeny. By raising the 
pigs under practically identical condi- 
tions at the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, the influence of differ- 
ences in feeding skill which exists 
among different breeders will be elim- 
inated. Emphasis is thus placed on 
the inherent abilities of the breeding 
stock to produce pigs that will make 
pork efficiently. 

It is expected that the breeding 
stock credited with high records in 
these continuing tests will be retained 
as long as possible in the owner's 
herds in order to produce large num- 
bers of outstanding offspring; like- 
wise a poor showing should encourage 
elimination. 

The following rules have been 
agreed upon and the litters will be ac- 
cepted under these conditions: 

1. Number in Litter and Final Entry 
Date—To be nominated, a gilt must 
have farrowed seven living pigs (first 
litter) and an older sow (second or 
later litter) must have farrowed eight 
living pigs. Of these pigs four must be 
delivered to the animal husbandry sec- 
tion, Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Ames, not later than No- 
vember 29. 

2. Litters Eligible—Any litter out of 
a purebred registered dam and by a 
purebred registered sire. A limited 
number of crossbreds will be accepted. 
Entries will be accepted only from 
Iowa herds, and nominations are lim- 
ited to two from one herd. 

3. Number and Sex of Pigs—Four 
pigs, two barrows and two sows from 
the same litter, will be sent to the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

4. Weights—The average minimum 





weight per head of the four pigs must : 


be not less than thirty pounds and 


the maximum average not more than 


forty-five pounds. 

5. Age—The pigs must not be over 
sixty-five days of age when delivered 
at Ames, and must not have beeg 
farrowed before September 25. 

6. Price—Successful entrants wil] 
deliver their group of four pigs f. o. b, 





Ames for the Chicago top price per’ 


pound (Ames weights), based on the 
day of arrival. , 


7. Acceptances—Decided by straight - 


drawing, the litters being drawn until 
the first twenty, not more than one 
from the same nominator, are regis- 
tered in order. These twenty litters 
will be eligible for entry. The draw- 
ing will then be continued until all 
litters are drawn; these later drawn 
litters will be available, in the order 
drawn, for filling any vacancies that 
may occur. 


May Claim One Gilt 


8. One Gilt May Be Returned—The 
owner of any entry may make written 
claim for the particular sow not slaugh- 
tered for meat studies when that litter 
has reached the 225-pound average 
weight, he paying Chicago top price 
per 100 pounds plus cost of crating. 
This claim should be made before the 
lot reaches the 225-pound average 


weight. The sow will be delivered f. 
o. b. Ames, American Express Com- 
pany. 


9. Drawing will be made on October 
26, when the successful nominators 
will be immediately notified. 

19. Date for Nominations: Nomi- 
nations must be received at Ames not 
later than October 25. 

The following data must accompany 
nomination: 

As. Date: OF APPOW 5. ciicicsrsnccceinsd 

B. Number in litter at birth with 
TGA oiscssbecttececnces pM RING oso 5ccacstec sivedh ; 


sons abseessaaesevacesbecen » MOBISUAY NO icici siccsscc.u 
PESO CLOIEION, 5. ocidccacdsmcacocesdineess ,» and date 
OE BLOW cic sictsigssecccepecieeen ktcecceses 

E. Signature of nominatot................ 


F. Address of nominator................... 
If telegraphic address is different, so 


Noes cascdccsucscainicetantese Shipping point, 
EEPITOSG csccssacactvesesetocvies ssuentcacestessstesioses 
Specially prepared nomination 


blanks may be secured from Animal 
Husbandry Section, Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, to 
whom nominations must also be sent. 





Rain Water for Batteries 

A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Is rain water caught in a china or 
earthenware bowl as good for batteries 
as the distilled water we buy? Would 
it be all right to strain such water thru 
clean white cloth to take out all 
specks? We use quite a quantity of 
water for our lighting plant and cars.” 

Yes, this water ought to be safe to 
use in your storage batteries. It is 
usually better to wait until after it 
has rained a few minutes and washed 
the dust out of the air as much as pos- 
sible before starting to catch the wa- 
ter. Keep the water in glass or earth- 
enware jugs or bottles and keep it 
corked to prevent impurities from 
working in. 
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Detlef Kroeger Gets 10c Over the Market on His 





hteresting 


lakes hens lay far into molt and 
eeps the flock healthy. 
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be 


Your Local 
VETERINARIAN 


A Man You Can Trust 


This is a unit of a profession comprising many 
thousands of similar technically trained workers. 
Over eight thousand graduate veterinarians are 
engaged in private practice. The United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry (really a bureau of 
veterinary industry) employs several thousand 
more. This group performs a great public serv- 
ice by adequate inspection of meats and foods of 
animal origin, quarantine enforcements and area 
disease eradication projects. The personnel of 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry is 
the most efficient in the world and also the most 
extensive. 

Practically all urban centers employ veteri- 
Narians as milk, meat and food inspectors. Many 
large estates, realizing the value of skilled vet- 
erinary sefvice, employ full-time veterinarians. 
Still others are engaged in laboratory research. 

Through proper co-ordination of this great 
group of trained men America is the world’s 
safest place to engage in animal husbandry. Are 
you safeguarding your livestock investments by 
full co-operation with your local veterinarian? 

At the first sign of disease among your own 
animals consult your veterinarian. Calling him 





m# early is the most economical. 








MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE 


We want to prove to you that Genuine Cod-o-mineral does all we claim. We want you to taste 
80 you will know for sure that we put Cod Liver Oil in Cod-o-mineral. We want you to watch the 
east work. We want you to see we use no salt, because you have salt right on the farm and use 


Cod-o-mineral Herds 


Farmers around Princeton, Iowa, admire Detlef 
Kroeger’s ability as a money making hog raiser. And 
they should. His hogs sleep in clean beds every 
night; they exercise in fresh, green pasture; they 
feed from concrete floors—and with their meals they 
get Genuine Cod-o-mineral to increase their appe- 
tites, build strong bone, add fine flesh. 


Cash receipts prove that this plan pays. At the end 
of the first year’s Cod-o-mineral feeding Mr. Kroeger’s 
hogs averaged 25 pounds more per head than the 
year before. The next year showed a gain of 32 
pounds (a total of 57 pounds in two years’ time). And 
the last shipment topped the market by ten cents. 
Cod-o-mineral will make these gains in your own herd. 


Healthy Herds Need Cod Liver Oil 
Yeast and Minerals 


Cod-o-mineral is not a medicine. It is a wonderful 
swine food supplement—the only mineral food that 
contains a sufficient amount of genuine Cod Liver 
Oil. Cod Liver Oil supplies the Vitamins A and D 
without which animals stop growing, lose weight, 
are an easy prey to all disease, have soft bones, 
rickets, ‘paralysis, and down-in-the-back. 


Cod-o-mineral is the only mineral food that contains 
a sufficient amount of concentrated dried yeast Vita- 
min B which aids digestion, keeps the alimentary 
canal open, free from waste, and makes it possible 
for animals to assimilate all the minerals 

in genuine Cod-o-mineral. 


To Cod Liver Oil and Yeast we add all 
the necessary minerals such as limes, 
magnesia, phosphates, steamed bone 
meal, with iodine to prevent goiter and 
licorice as an appetizer. Cod-o-mineral 
can’t help but make more pork of finer 
quality, cheaper and quicker. It makes a 
hog-building food out of ordinary hog 
feed. 


0 fillers to make bulk. Mail the coupon for this free sampie, simple instructions for making tests, 


ght now—mail coupon TODAY. 


literature and the attractive Cod-o-mineral price. Even if you don’t need mineral 


Cod-o-mineral is fine for vate get © Saves baby chicks, makes pullets agp se fast and lay early; 
sho e 


rtens molting time. 


Makes heavier shelled, bigger eggs and 


ITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


1534 N. Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois 





Cheapest of all supplements to feed because it ig 
100% digestible. Costs less than even home made 
minerals that have no Cod Liver Oil and Yeast. 


Only Veterinarians Dispense Cod-o-mineral 


We have no agents. Stores do not sell Cod-o-mineral. 
But your local veterinarian dispenses this better supple- 
ment. If he is out of it he can get it for you quickly. The 
next time you see him, ask about minerals. It will cost 
you nothing to know the facts. He understands minerals; 
can tell you exactly what Cod-o-mineral contains and 
what each ingredient does for your swine. He will tell 
you why we use no salts, no drugs, no fillers of any kind. 


Cod-o-mineral is @ pure food that even a human being 
can eat. 
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Mrs. C. B. Osborne 
of Runnells 
Won 102 prizes out 
of 106 
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Do You Know Why 
MRS. OSBORNE WON 102 PRIZES? 


First in stuffed mangoes, citron, tomato catsup, pepper hash rel- 
ish, string beans, cucumbers on down the list of 102 prizes—Such 
a record definitely indicates that Mrs. Osborne is not a chance 
“good” cook—She has won her success through a thorough ge 
standing of cooking, and not the least to consider is her abilit 
select her products—She knows that much depends on deman Se 
superior quality products—It is most important. 


Tones Spices are the worlds finest—brought 
here from remote corners of our earth where 
each is grown to the best advantage. 

There are spices and “other” spices and 
“good” cooks understand the difference. Mrs. 
Osborne insists upon 


TONE’S :SPICES 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











SHELTER MACHINERY 


Here Are Suggestions on Kind of Sheds Needed 


By I. W. DICKERSON 




































































T THIS time of year every farm | either that the poles or tongues will be 
machine or piece of equipment not | lapped or else taken off, preferabiy the 
needed further should be under shelter meet, Width may wr froms-18 feet, 
‘ j . which does not require trussing the 
with a card showing what adjustments roof, up to 36 feet. About 24 feet makes 
and repairs are needed. Even a well- | a very satisfactory width. 
roofed straw shed is better than none Feet 
but often a shed does not give full AutomoDile .......s.eseeeceesseeeeees 7x10 
protection. SS eer ay ee ee ree 8x15 
i . BUSEY ..ccccccteccccscccccvccscccccce 7x2 
Consider annual cost over a period | Corn binder ..........0..eceeceeceeces 7X10 
of years rather than first cost, and use | Corn cultivator (one row) .......... / OX 6 
the materials at hand which will give Corn cultivator (two row) .......... 6x10 
: : : . ee Eh MUMINER UGE a. sin: ai b-o 0's 6-0 9:06 oe axpmlbeie ols 6x 6 
the longest life and least upkeep at SR TEM 600 cis ss dcocencyensweecs, DEE 
the lowest first cost. Reinforced con- | Gang plow ...........ccccceccwccecees 6x 8 
crete, concrete blocks, hollow clay tile, ate ARM o'o\ Sin \en esas 5 al bsais aoe sib a goles bn 
ENE F : le Oe COLE OCT COO e x § 
galvanized iron, lumber, and so on, fe A einreecar a caer et 10x12 
should all be considered. DURMUTS GT CAGEE oso ssic s o6.5.0 5:55.50 38.6055 7x12 
= 
— y, _ Te / JIT 
a 6*6°Posts © | 
Shop re 
Concrete Floor , 8 
actutery Storage My 
4 Larth Floor 
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S Garage 4 
Ss 
Concrete Floor ae XN 
; nid Doors | 
-— G!O —wta— F-O "whe /4 0" __ sin _/ =— Md* 0" ——4 
GO-O iii | 
Concrete Incline 
r pie Pith x 2+4 koffers 
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\© foo, y ° 
cee NIU Lesigned By 
6.240" | 4 ft Apart | University Of Piinnesota 
? _ Other 9 Lgricuttural Lyperiment Station 
“ . 2a 9 
244 Mailing 6:6 Posts SN C 
Girts ‘© D-66G 
cconrere Floor 
RET AS TL a ES O Variable 
The long, narrow type of shed is | Mower veneeseetteeeerssseereeeeeeees OX 8 
the most usable and convenient about —— Gigger .... ee eres eee cece ee eee par 
moving machines in and out. Square tadiienry Mn 6.320, <0...... 8x19 
sheds waste space, especially if a drive- | Silage cutter .....ccccccccccccccecece 7x 8 
way must be kept open. Round sheds Sulky DU cain Sie wp: we Ok enle: die eisr 66 bos 5x 7 
are even less desirable. Long, narrow inant Sisresiomialemsisienirn tee serie eisioes a 
sheds can be started small and added | Wagon 1200000707777 nas 


to as needed. 

The size of shed needed will depend 
on the number and the size of imple- 
ments as given in the table herewith, 
which is taken from Minnesota Special 
Bulletin No. 115. These figures assume 
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Illustration shows Hampshire orn and litter of eleven 
A pigs owned egy Bie. Geo. Rabye, Wests Mill, N.C. Mr. 
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of raising hogs without it.”” 


rn, How tofight lice on your Hogs 


Our best cus- 








ing with 
eliminate the lice. 


Shears, STATES FARMERS EXCHANGE 


Omaha, Nebr, Hubbard Mitiing Co. 
thy 5 S. D., Sioux Falis, » Mankato, Minn. 





The floors should be dry and reason- 
ably solid. They should be at least six 
to eight inches above the general level. 
Concrete makes the best floor, but 
tamped earth or gravel is satisfactory 
and costs less. Disk harrows on a dirt 
floor, should be put on boards to pre 
vent rusting the disks, 


Part of the floor space should be par- 
titioned off and heated for a repair 
shop, and also may serve as a garage. 

The following institutions have good 
bulletins on machinery sheds: College 
of Agriculture, St. Paul, Minn.; Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis.; 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kan.; College of Agriculture, College 
Station, Texas; Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, Canada; Southern Pine 
Association, Chicago, Ill. Practically 
every agricultural college puts out blue 
print plans of machine sheds which 
can be had for a few cents each. Send 
for free lists to several colleges. We ex- 
pect to show some good plans soon. 





Have Limed 400 Acres 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You were requesting the names of 
farmers who had limed all of their 
land. We have limed all of our crop 
land, amounting to 400 acres, since 
1911. Some of this we have limed 
two, three and even four times. 

F. & C. BORGELT. 

Mason County, Illinois. 
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Hustling the Fall Pigs 
to Market 


THT 








(Continued from page 6) 


water twice daily, morning and eve- 
ning, in a wooden trough. The second 
group which we will call B received 
their water from the small opening in 
a round kerosene-heated, galvanized 
hog waterer. These pigs in group B 
made more rapid gains than those in 
group A, 1.63 pounds the pig daily as 
compared to 1.51 pounds and showed a 
lower feed requirement. The feed re- 
quirement in group B was 353 pounds 
of shelled corn (14 per cent moisture 
basis), 34 pounds of meat meal tank- 
age and practically three-fourths 
pound of mineral mixture, a total of 
888 pounds in round numbers for each 
100 pounds gain. The pigs in group A, 
the hand, trough-watered pigs, re- 
quired 29 pounds more of corn, 9 
pounds more of the expensive meat 
meal tankage and almost one pound 
more of the mineral mixture, which is 
a total of 39 pounds more feed for 
each hundredweight of gain. 

The fall pig apparently does better 
when he has access to water frequent- 
ly and is not forced to fill up once or 
twice daily. Heating the water may 
not be necessary altho it is usually not 
possible to have open water available 
in our Iowa feedlots without some 
method of heating. ; 

Now more about the feeding of the 
fall pigs after they have been weaned 
for several weeks and moved to their 
winter quarters. Remember that feed- 
ing the fall pig is important. 

The other factors such as housing, 
watering, sunlight, sanitation, etc., are 
likewise important but practically 70 
per cent of the cost of producing mar- 
ket pigs is feed cost, consequently it 
behooves one to see that the pigs are 
fed an adequate, yet an economical 
ration. The ration we feed to our 
sows and pigs during the suckling pe- 
riod and immediately thereafter is also 
a good one to feed until the pigs are 
marketed. This ration of corn, mostly 
yellow, self-fed, the trinity supplemen- 
tal mixture self-fed and a mineral 
mixture self-fed, free choice style, can 
be slightly improved upon, however, 
after the pigs reach a 100pound 
weight. : 

During the winter of 1925-26, one 
group of fall pigs was fed a ration of 
shelled corn (mostly yellow), the trin- 
ity mixture self-fed and a mineral mix- 
ture self-fed for a 120-day period in 
dry lot. The pigs weighed approxi- 
mately 56 pounds on the average at 
the start and 243 pounds after 120 
days. A similar group of 56-pound 
pigs were started on the same feeds 
but after thirty days on feed the sup- 
plemental mixture was changed. Fur- 
thermore the supplemental feed was 
changed each thirty days thereafter. 

The composition of the 100 pounds 
of the supplemental mixture which we 
will call a modified trinity supplemen- 
tal mixture was by months as follows: 


Linseed 

Monthly 60 p. c. oilmeal Choice 
period— protein old alfalfa 
Days tankage process meal 
Pirst.;.;... 1- 30 50 25 25 
Second ..31- 60 60 25 15 
Third ....61- 90 65 25 10 
Fourth ..91-120 70 25 5 


The reason for cutting down on the 
alfalfa meal was that while alfalfa 
meal has many good qualities it also is 
high in fiber and relatively speaking 
the less fiber in the ration of the fat- 
tening pig the faster he will gain. 

The group of pigs fed the regular 
trinity mixture (60-25-25) made an av- 
erage daily gain of 1.56 pounds the 
pig for the 120-day period. The pigs 
Teceived the modified trinity mixture 
gained 1.70 pounds. Thus cutting 
down on the alfalfa meal as the pigs 
fattened increased the gain some 9 
Per cent. 

The feed requirement was also less 
in the group receiving the modified 
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New Scientific Marvel 
New Type Delco-Light Plant Does 


ly you think all farm electric plants 
are much alike, see this new 
achievement of Delco-Light and 
General Motors. Here is a Plant that 
wins alike the enthusiastic acclaim of 
scientists, engineers, electrical experts 
and laymen. 


Small Loads from Battery 

With this new type plant you can 
use up to 7 or 8 electric lamps and 
draw the necessary current right from 
the battery. Thus the engine runs 
unfrequently. Less fuel is used. But 
throw on a heavier load and the 
engine starts—instantly and automati- 
‘cally — generates enough current to 
carry the heavier load, plus a surplus 
supply to recharge the battery! Thus 
only a small battery is needed. And 
even this lasts longer. - 


Science Marvels 


Even engineers who are in daily con- 
tact with the newest trends of electrical 


DELCO 


FARM - 


There is a Dzlco-Light dealer in every community. 


The Electric Equipment Co., 
118 East First St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


ELECTRIC - 


science marvel at this Delco-Light 
achievement. For it’s almost human 
in its action. An automatic throttle 
speeds or slows the engine to synchro- 
nize with load demands. An auto- 
matic choke makes starting quick and 
certain—even in cold weather. Auto- 
matic pilot balls—another patented 
feature—show ata glance the condition 
of your battery. Easy’‘to tell about. 
But 15 years were devoted to intensive 
research before this scientific marvel 
was perfected. Even then it was not 
approved by General Motors until 7 
years of grueling field tests proved it 
worthy. 

Yet, you pay no premium for all 
these new and revolutionary features. 
The entire plant—complete with 16 
cell battery—is offered at a price so 
low that it’s well within the means 
of all who want it. 


-LIGHT 


SERVICE 


The nearest wholesale distributors are listed below. 


Des Moines Sales Branch, Delco-Light Co., 


Tenth & Grand Ave., 
102 Old Colony Bidg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


D. K. Baxter, 
606 Pierce St., 
Sioux City, lowa. 


E verything but Think! See this new Delco-Light plant that 


is now being discussed so widely. 
Write or phone the nearest Delco- 
Light distributor. And remember—if 
this new plant doesn’t exactly fill your 
needs, there are many other models 
to choose from—priced as low as $225! 


Mail Coupon for Free Books 


In the meantime, read an interesting 
illustrated book now offered free—“A 
Day and a Night with Delco-Light’’. 
To those who answer promptly, we'll 
include ‘“‘The Miracle of More Eggs” — 
a valuable book for poultry raisers, 
large or small. Don’t wait. Read 
the facts and weigh the evidence. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Cerporation 
Dept. B301 Dayton, Ohio 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 


Dept. B301 Dayton, Ohio. | 

Please send the Free Books as offered. | 
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Charles E. Wagner, 
2059 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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trinity mixture. They required 390 
pounds of feed for the hundredweight 
of gain, of which 349 pounds was 
shelled corn, 25 pounds tankage, 10 
pounds linseed oilmeal, -5 pounds al- 
falfa meal and approximately 1 pound 
mineral mixture. The group receiving 
the regular trinity mixture required 
408 or 18 pounds more total feed. 
Making up this 408 pounds of feed was 
359 pounds of shelled corn, 24 pounds 
of tankage, 12 pounds each of linseed 
and alfalfa and a little over one and 
a third pounds of mineral mixture. 

The cost of the feed for 100 pounds 
gain was $5.77 in the modified trinity 
mixture group which was 25 cents 
less than where the regular trinity 
was used. ~- arriving at these costs, 
shelled corn was figured at 70 cents 
the bushel, tankage at $80 the ton, lin- 
seed oilmeal at $55 the ton, alfalfa 
meal at $40 the ton and the mineral 
mixture at $2 the hundred. 

The modified trinity mixture made a 
better all-around showing than the 





regular trinity mixture. The regular 
trinity mixture, however, made a bet- 
ter all-around showing than where 60 
per cent protein meat meal tankage 
was fed as the only supplement. -.The 
average showing of two groups of pigs 
fed tankage in place of the trinity 
mixture was not quite so good inas- 
much as while the pigs gained almost 
as much, they required 22 pounds more 
feed for the hundredweight of gain 
and this gain cost $6.48 the hundred 
as compared to $6.02 where the regular 
trinity mixture was fed and $5.77 
where the modified trinity was fed 
along with the corn and minerals. 
There are other combinations of 
supplemental feeds that may be used 
to balance the corn grain. A small 
amount of skim milk had it been avail- 
able would probably have even im- 
proved the showing made by the 
group receiving the modified trinity 
mixture. At times other protein feeds 
of vegetable origin may be econom- 
ically used to substitute all or a part 





of the linseed oilmeal in the mixture. 
Such feeds as soybean oilmeal, corn 
germ oilmeal, cottonseed meal, peanut 
meal and perhaps others may be so 
used. The relative prices of these 
feeds should determine in large meas- 
ure which ones should be used. 

Treat the fall pig kindly, feed him 
so that he will hustle to market along 
in early April and he will be a money 
maker. Do the opposite and he will 
be in your way next summer and put 
you in the “red.” 





Storing Soybeans 

We have had several complaints 
from our readers about soybeans mold- 
ing when stored in the bin at any 
great depth. We should like to know 
if this is universal experience. How 
great a depth of soybeans can be 
placed in the bin with safety, from the 
standpoint of feeding as well as from 
that of germination? 
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Good Farming Clear Thinking Right Living 
A Weekly Journal for Thinking Farmers 








Published Weekly, on Friday, at Des Moines, Iowa 


BY THE F 


Wallace Publishing Company 


Under the Business and Editorial the 
anagement of 


JOHN P. WALLACE and HENRY A. WALLACE _ the me 





Copyright, 1927, by the Wallace Publishing Company. The entire s 
contente of each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ere copyrighted. All union m 
oper are warned against segeeeening any part without giving credit 

y adding: “From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa.” 





JOHN P. WALLACE - General Manager what they 
EDITORS 


Henry WaAtLace - February, 1895, to February, 1916 
Henry C. WALLACE February, 1916, to March 4, 1921 1920, t 
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ON THE EDITORIAL STAFF 4,078, 
Dona_Lp R. MurrHy . . Managing Editor Neit 
Jay WHITSON . ~ 2 Assistant Editor me 
JOSEPHINE WYLIE ” . . Hearts and Homes 
I. W. DicKERSON’ ~ Engineering Department £0 
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Subscription price, postpaid, $1.00 per year; $3.50 for five,years; Per- some 
petual, $12.25 with a return of $11.25 on cancellation of order, For 

Sc extra a Service Bureau Membership is included with each sub- 
scription of five or more years, Canadian subscription, $2.00 per 
year. Other foreign countries, $2.50 per year. All subscriptions pay- 
able in advance and the paper will be discontinued when time is 
out unless renewed. 


OUR ADVERTISERS—Weallaces’ Farmer uses the utmost care in 
@ the acceptance of the advertising that appears in its columns. Our 
readers can deal with the firms using our paper with the assurance of 
fair treatment. We ask them to mention Wallaces’ Farmer in writing 
advertisers and to promptly report any complaints they may have. 
We guarantee our readers a square deal in any transaction it the com- 
plaint ie reported to us within thirty days from the date thereof. Mie- 
understandings sometimes arise and we ere glad to offer our services 
in their adjustment. 


Service Bureau tion 































ON BEHALF OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 

AST week we said editorially, ‘‘We believe 

that on the whole the federal reserve people 


want to do the constructiy >, but that they 
ve an instinctive biasg r prices 










Wallaces’ Farmer, more than thirty- 
two years ago, we have investigated, 
as far as possible, all advertising offer- 


w 











ed us. 
the advertiser and the merits of the products 
offered have always received first consideration. 


We have refused thousands of dollars worth of 


advertising because we did not believe that the 
product advertised would render a real service to 
our subscribers; that the claims made were exag- 
gerated, or that the concern itself could not be 
depended upon to back up its product. As a re- 
sult of this policy our readers have confidence in 
the advertisements they see in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
They have taken it for granted, and rightly so, 
that they could deal with our advertisers with the 
assurance of fair treatment in every particular. 

Most of our readers have understood this 
policy; but in order that it may be well under- 
stood by everyone, we have recently placed on the 
editorial page a statement of our position on all 


EGINNING with the very first issue of 


The integrity and financial standing of 


AFETY FIRST. 
Do your buying 
from firms advertising 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the 
article you want to 
buy now, just let us 
know what you want 
and we will be glad to 
give you names of 
reliable firms from 
whom to make your 
purchases. 














advertising carried. Some-of our readers un- 
doubtedly have noticed this statement headed, 
“Our Advertisers’; others may have failed to 
observe it. We are, therefore, glad to reproduce 
it on this page, and ask all our subscribers to read 
it carefully. 


PATRONIZE WALLACES’ FARMER 
ADVERTISERS 


You will invariably find them not only reli- 
able but very satisfactory people with whom to do 
business. By guaranteeing our readers “a square 
deal in any transaction,”’ we have definitely obli- 
gated all our advertisers to measure up to the 
standard of this guarantee. When writing adver- 
tisers be sure to mention that you saw their adver- 
tisement in Wallaces’ Farmer. The advertiser 
wants to know from what source his business 
comes, and mention of the paper will be assurance 
to you of prompt and satisfactory service. 


WALLACE PusBLisHinc ComMPANY 
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Jerked Ear Corn for Silage 


One of our readers writes: 

“If you have any inquiries in regard 
to soft corn, do not be afraid to rec- 
ommend the silo for ears alone. I 
filled a silo last year with ears jerked 
off the stalk leaving both the shanks 
and husks on. This made as good feed 
as Lever had. I fed twenty-five steers 
from April 15 to September 20 on 
twenty acres of ear corn silage. They 
weighed 875 pounds in April and 1,270 
pounds in September. The only corn 
I bought was eighty bushels of shelled 
corn which I fed the last week to 
harden these steers a little.” 

Of course the silo is the ideal place 
to put soft corn but the trouble is that 
not one person in a thousand has sil- 


age space enough to hold more than 
one-half his crop. For this reason the 
plan was worked out of putting ear 
corn into the silo. Ordinarily the ear 
corn has been put in snapped. Our 
correspondent’s idea of leaving the 
shank on appeals to us as more prac- 
tical. The corn can be jerked from 
the plant a little faster this way and 
with more of the husks and shanks go- 
ing into the silo it will not be neces- 
sary to add so much water to enable 
the ear corn silage to keep well. When 
the ears are jerked we would expect 
the silo to take care of about 60 per 
cent more acreage than when the 
whole plant is put in. As compared 
with ordinary silage methods this 
scheme does away with the corn 
binder and the handling of awkward 
bundles. For hogs it may be that 
there is some advantage in snapping 
the corn rather than jerking it. We 
would be glad to hear from any of our 
readers who have an opinion on this 
particular point. 








Baby Beef Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT just bought twenty-three head of 
330-pound whiteface calves and would 
like to know a good ration for them. 
I have corn, alfalfa hay and corn fod- 
der, and can buy cottonseed meal or 
linseed meal Oats will cost me about 
50 cents a bushel. Woulg it pay to 
grind corn for these calves?” 

We would suggest that our corre- 
spondent start these calves on a ra- 
tion of two or three pounds of shelled 
corn per head daily, ten pounds of al- 
falfa hay, what corn fodder they will 
clean up in good shape and a pound or 
two of cottonseed meal or linseed 
meal. At present prices the linseed 
oil meal will probably give slightly 
cheaper results. We would gradually 
increase the corn in the ration until 
the calves are on full feed during the 
middle of the winter, consuming ten 
or perhaps twelve pounds per head 
daily. We doubt if it will pay to feed 
much oats at 50 cents a bushel. 





Flood Starts Around the 
World 


SUL 








(Continued from page 3) 


in a twin bed stateroom on a gilded 
passenger liner, and I’ve traveled both 
Ways enough to know. 

Came the middle of July. August 1 
had been set as the beginning of our 
year of romance and we still didn’t 
know whether we’d trail the sunset 
out of the Golden Gate of San Fran- 
cisco or make our adieus to Lady Lib- 
erty in New York harbor. I’d been in- 
vestigating cargo boats and finally I 
learned from the United States Ship- 
Ping Board that their freighter S. S. 
West Humhaw would leave New York 
August 10 bound for the west coast of 
Africa and that there was room on the 
boat for a half-dozen passengers. The 
West Humhaw! Was there ever a 


jollier name for a gypsy craft? And 
Africa! Already visions lured me—of 
alligator infested swamps, of dim, 
Mysterious jungles; of cannibals with 
their teeth filed to knife-sharp points. 

“‘!'m wiring for reservations - to- 





ATWATER KEN 


RADIO 


A STRAIGHT answer to a 
- farmer’s straight question 


ee 
Every RADIO salesman,” a 


farmer writes us, “claims his set is 
the best. I want the best, but can- 
not afford to make a mistake. I 
am inclined to buy an Atwater 
Kent on its reputation. Can you 
give me any facts to prove it is 
the best?” 


To this friend and the many 
other rural families who are ready 
to invest in radio, let us say just 
this: 

A test of any radio instrument, 
as of any farm or household im- 
plement, is the way it works and the 
way it stands up under continued 
use. So the method of manufac- 
ture is vitally important. Atwater 
Kent Receiversand RadioSpeakers 
are constructed on the theory that 
the parts you can’t see must be as 
good as the parts you can see. 
Every receiver has to pass 159 
gauge and electrical tests before it 
leaves our factory. To this ex- 
treme care is due the comment you 
so often hear: “Atwater Kent Ra- 
dio works—and keeps on working.” 


Tone is another test. Upon clear, 
natural tone depends the reality of 
the programs which radio brings 
into your homes. In the making of 
Atwater Kent instruments perfect 
tone quality is never sacrificed. 


A third test is simplicity. Can 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio. 
Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Co. 


- Mopvet E Raptro 
Speaker. The result of 
nearly three years’ la 
ratory work. With 9 feet 
of flexible cord. $30 











Move 35,six-tube, 
One Dial Receiver. 
Crystalline-finished 
cabinet; gold-plated 
ship-model name 
plate, decorative 
rosettes and power 
supply switch. $65 





. 


“B” Power Unit. 
Automatic control 
from switch on re- 
ceiving set. 

Type R, for 60- 
cycle 110 to 115 volt 
Alternating Cur- 
rent, $50. 

Type S, for 25- 
cycle 110 to 115 vole 
Alternating Cur- 
rent, $55. 








Monet 33, six-tube, One Dial Receiver 
with antenna adjustment device. Unusual 
range and selectivity. Solid mahogany 
cabinet; gold-plated name-plate, power 
supply switch and vernier knob. 


MopetH Rapro 
Speaker. Entirely of 
metal. Crystallinefin- 
ished in two shades of 
brown. With 9 feet of 
flexible cord. $21 

Monet 30, six-tube, 
One Dial Receiver. 
Solid mahogany cabi- 
net; gold-plated name 
plate, power supply 
switch and vernier 
knob. $80 

















One Dial Receivers Licensed under U.S. Pat. 1,014,002 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


you bring in the broadcasting sta- 
tions without bother and delay? 
Atwater Kent One Dial operation 
lets you turn from station to sta- 
tion at will, selecting instantly the 
kind of program you like. 


A fourth test is deauty. You are 
proud to show Atwater Kent Ra- 
dio to your guests, as well as have 
them listen to it. 


If you live far from broadcasting 
stations, distance is alsoa test. All 
Atwater Kent Receivers have a 
wide range—and there is one model 
specially designed for reaching dis- 
tant stations. 


Let the nearest Atwater Kent 
dealer show you that Atwater Kent 
Receivers and Radio Speakers 
meet a// thése requirements. Yet 
— because of large production — 
the price is low. 


. . . 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the 
stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 
Central Time, through: 


weaF . . New York Ksp. .. St. Louis 
weet... Boston wwy ... Detrow 
weaE . . Pittsburgh wri. . Philadelphia 
wsat . . Cincinnati weco Mols.-St. Paul 
wtaM. . Cleveland woy Schenectady 
won .. . Chicago wsp ... Atlanta 
wre . Washington wsM Nashoille 
wor ... Buffalo wmce .. Memphis 
woc .. Davenport was. . Louisville 


woaF . Kansas City 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West, and in Canada 
4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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night,” I told my boss. “I’d ride any- 
where on a ship with a name like 
that.” 

“Why, you don’t know anything 
about it,” he eautioned. “What will it 
cost? How long will it take? Where 
will you be when you get there? The 
‘west coast of Africa’ is about as defi- 
nite a destination as the west coast of 
America. Besides, you have never 
planned on Africa at all.” 

But we didn’t care how long it would 
take, nor where we were going. We 
could travel more cheaply by freight 
than on a passenger liner—but why 
worry about details the way my boss 
does anyhow? The subtle wine of Ad- 
venture—Adventure with a capital “A” 
—was already in our veins. That rol- 
licking name, the West Humhaw, was 
enough. 





I wired for reservations that night, 
and for the next two weeks when my 
friends asked their perennial ques- 
tions, “When are you leaving? Where 
do you go first?” I could briskly reply, 
“We're sailing on the West Humhaw 
from New York on August 10 for 
Africa!” 

In order to sail from New York one 
must first get to New York. 

If we should leave home August 1 
as we had planned, there would be ten 
days to make the boat. Fine! That 
would allow time for us to hitch-hike 
along the highway from Lincoln, Neb., 
to New York. 

We bought a nice, bright, new, two- 
gallon can, painted red, and revamped 
it so that the entire top of the can was 
easily removable. Inside this attract- 
ive little tin suitcase we put our cam- 





era, shaving tackle, letters of intro- 
duction, and an extra pair of socks. 

Our theoretical modus operandi was 
this: We'd go hot-footing it down the 
highway, swinging our gas can. A 
passing motorist, seeing us, would say 
to himself, “Well, there’s some poor 
devil out of gas. I'll give him a lift to 
the next filling station.” As soon as 
he stopped we would at once honestly 
explain our stunt, show him the inside 
of our can-suitcase and a few news- 
paper clippings and letters of intro- 
duction to substantiate our story and 
he would probably be glad to carry us 
as long as we could keep him enter- 
tained. 

The story of our highway hoboing 
expedition and of our embarkation on 
the West Humhaw will be told next 
week, ° 
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| How the Wheat Pool Handles 
z Its Wheat 
E 


DEP Ta eN NE 





(Continued from page 7) 

bushel thru non-pool elevators. The 
bargaining power of the pool has got- 
ten handling costs thru opposition ele- 
vators down to a figure on carlots that 
is below the actual costs at the most 
efficient elevators considered in the 
North Dakota survey. 

The new elevators being built by the 
pool are being equipped to clean grain 
and put it in salable condition before 
it is shipped to the terminal. If all 
the grain were cleaned locally, it 
would reduce the terminal’s earnings 
from sale of screenings, but it saves 
the farmers freight on the screenings, 
and leaves them the screenings for 
feed. Experience has already proved 


that very substantial savings are poss | 


sible by conditioning grain at country 
houses. 

At Roblin, Manitoba, for instance, 
90,000 of the 230,000 bushels handled 
last year were cleaned and an average 
of 7 per cent dockage was removed. 
These farmers got back $1,890 worth 
of screenings at $10 per ton, saved 11 
cents freight per bushel, or $694, and 
it is figured that this cleaning raised 
the grade 8 cents per bushel or $7,200. 
About half the wheat was “street” 
wheat on which 3% cents was saved, 
making a total invisible earning of 


$13,803. This elevator’s share in the 
terminal earnings brought its total 
savings, visible and invisible, up to 


about $17,000,000, which is more than 
this elevator cost. 

The success of the pool’s elevators 
has led to a demand for pool controlled 
local elevators that is now greater 
than the supply. But pool officials are 
acquiring local elevators only at points 
where sufficient grain is under con- 
tract to assure economical operation. 
In Manitoba where the elevators are 
owned locally the pool requires a min- 
imum of 7,000 acres of deliverable 
grain before it will buy or build an 
elevator and 4,500 acres before it will 
lease one. In Saskatchewan and Al- 


berta the elevators are owned central- | 


ly by the provincial pools which are 
acquiring elevators first at the heav- 
iest shipping points, altho the Sas- 
katchewan pool in taking over the line 
operated by the old Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company could not 
make that distinction. Its average 
handlings per elevator are the lowest 
of the three provinces but at that con- 
siderably higher than the average of 
competitive elevators which was about 
40,000 bushels for the 1925 crop. It is 
now working on the problem of in- 
creasing the membership sign-up 
around its weaker elevators. This pol- 
icy has the merit of inducing farmers 
who want pool elevators to get their 
neighbors into the pool. 

Many fear that the elevator pro- 
gram is expanding too rapidly. This 
may be true, but pool officials sense 
the danger when they decline to buy, 


build or lease at any point where the | 


sign-up doesn’t assure sufficient vol- 
ume. The 2-cent-per-bushel deduc- 
tion will pay for an elevator in six or 
seven years on a turnover of 150,000 
bushels a year and on the basis of 
present volume the pools can acquire 
elevators at the rate of $4,000,000 
worth a year. The only problem is 
that of keeping up the membership, 
and consequently the volume. 
Naturally, many competing eleva- 
tors, some of them farmers’ elevators, 
are going to close. The grain trade 
has long contended that there are too 
many local elevators in western Can- 
ada, there being about 4,500 of which 
the pool now controls about 20 per 
cent. What is happening at pool 
points is that the pool is getting the 
bulk of the grain at those points and 
leaving from two to six other elevators 
to divide the balanee. The policy of 
the pool is never to build a new eleva- 
tor where it can take over an existing 


elevator unless’ those already operat- | 


ing are not suitable for its purposes. 











construction. 


Already almost a thousand of these 
meetings have been held and they are 
still in progress—giving Firestone 
Dealers in every important city and 
town in the United States the advan- 
tage of greater tire information. 


Firestone Dealers have attended Tire 
Educational Meetings, conducted by 
factory trained men, throughout the 
country, and have been shown by 
means of motion pictures, charts, tire 
samples and complete engineering 
| data, the details of tire design and 


Tire Dealers who have such up-to- 











irestone Dealers 


Are Trained and Equipped to— 


Save Motorists Money 
and Serve Them Better 


date knowledge of the construction 
and care of tires will naturally lead 
the way in providing the best service 
stations with facilities to help you get 
more mileage out of your tires, thus 
saving you money and serving you 


better. 








The Firestone Dealer receives fresh; 


clean stocks of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
and he can also secure Oldfield Tires; 
designed and built by Firestone, direct 
fromthe nearestof 148 Firestone Factory 
Warehouses. Take advantage of these fine 
facilities and secure the comfort, safe- 
ty and economy that only Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires can give you. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


, 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . rns Boia, 








It has no desire to load the grain in- 
dustry with any greater surplus of 
local handling facilities. 
How the Grain Is Sold 
The pool, in selling the wheat of its 
members, has devised a system of 


wheat marketing on a large scale by | 
un- | 


farmers which heretofore was 
known in Canada and is still unknown 
in the United States. It has upset 
some popular conceptions that orderly 
marketing is selling in accordance 
with the consumer demand which is 





day and from month to month. Such 
| is not so, say the Canadians, whose 
| definition of orderly marketing is “sell- 
| ing in accordance with the condition of 
the market.” 

The pool makes no attempt to sell 
an equal amount each week or month. 
It makes no attempt to get monopoly 
prices, but it stands ready to sell any 
amount when prices seem fair. It gets 
the grain into its terminals or local 
elevators and has it cleaned and grad- 
ed just as quickly after harvest as the 
farmer will deliver it. For that reason 
no provision is made for farm storage 
because the pool can not sell grain still 
| on the farms. 





quality of that grain. But in the ele- 
vators it can be financed, it is in a po- 
sition to be sold immediately the con- 
sumer shows a desire to buy, and the 


pool can give the farmer his initial | 


payment. 

The central selling agency has its 
headquarters in Winnipeg with branch 
sales offices in Calgary, Vancouver, 
Toronto, Montreal, Fort William, New 
York and Paris, and agencies in thirty- 
six importing counties. Last year it 
shipped wheat to seventy foreign ports. 





assumed to be uniform from day to | 





It does not know the | the close of navigation. 


It deals mainly with the importing 
countries, and succeeded in selling di- 
rect to them 75 per cent of its han- 
dlings last year. About 10 per cent 
was sold direct to the Canadian mil- 
lers, and the other 15 per cent thru the 
regular trade channels. It holds mem- 
bership in the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 


| change and uses the exchange’s trad- 
ing facilities when such course seems 


advisable. 

The bulk of the Canadian wheat crop 
has always been delivered and sold 
by the growers in the three fall 
months, principally because most of 
the crop is exported and it must be 
moved to the head of the lakes before 
It is still de- 





TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 


Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin- 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free. 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on @ yearling pacer with 
strained tendon. Colt all over lameness, 
—— for \ eoaeaanand t take a step. 


ABSORBINE 















TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OF 


Keep Hogs Fit and Fat 


at 20c per hog — weaning to market 


Millions of hogs have been * a valo 
m Farms 
put in tip-top shape—fat and 
ready for market with Hog- Hog- -Tone 
—_ a powerful liquid medicine, 
Saptaned for the treatment of hogs 
only. An a tonic, condition- 
er and a er. $1 per bet. 


manufacturethe famous Avalon 
Poultry Tablets and Stock 


New Avalon remy Co. 
1317 So. Oakley Av., Chicago, Il. 
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Please mention Wallaces’ 
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jivered as of old, but it is not all sold 
now by the farmers in those three 
months. Most of the wheat now sold 
jn the fall is non-pool wheat, and the 
pool claims it controlled this year over 
70 per cent of the visible supply in 
Canada after the first of the year. 

Just how much the pool sells each 
month, or how much wheat is on hand 
at any one time, is trade information 
known only to the sales manager and 
the central board. It is guarded care- 
fully because such information would 
pe very valuable to the speculators. 
But statistics on sales of all wheat in- 
dicate the effectiveness of its market- 
ing policy. As compared to 72 per 
cent of the crop being sold in three 
months, 1917 to 1920, only 41 per cent 
of the 1925 crop was sold in those 
three months. Under the old system, 
for example, only 1.8 per cent was sold 
in June, July and August. Since the 
pool was organized about 20 per cent 
has been sold in those months. This 
lengthening of the wheat selling sea- 
son from three to twelve months, few 
will deny, has tended to stabilize the 
market. 

The financing of pool grain has not 
been as difficult as it might seem. The 
pools borrow what they need from the 


Contains Nothing You Have 






— Maintains body of 


OnYour Farm-—Jet Sells for 







Champion Pig Meal contains no ingredients you have on your farm. No 
alfalfa—no corn—no oats. Analysis of several other leading brands of Pig 


beaks at ¢ pat cont, Reaping & meses brood sow Meal show Champion highest in feed value, yet lowest in cost per ton. 
ie of 15 per cent between the amount of == Moles milk 

the loan and the market value of the — Supplies minerals 

grain. As the pool sells at a price — Supplies proteins > 

higher than the initial payment it has — Grows fine frames i, 

this margin to work on, as well as its — Makes pigs mature 

own commercial reserve secured by i — ae 

the deduction of one cent or less per all ape fine fai ah 


bushel. This reserve now amounts to 
$4,600,000. The heaviest borrowings 
at any one time have been $35,000,000, 
and the banks lending this credit re- 
gard it as the safest grain business 
which they finance. Their safety is 
the actual grain; they are not loaning 









— Brings better prices 


handle. No cottonseed meal used 
digestive tankage, are used. 


is a complete balanced ration, a combination of animal and vegetable 1 
meal and unsurpassed in yariety and digestibility. Contains the mineral hogs need and all the protein they can safely 
. Only materials of recognized feed value for pigs and hogs, including highest grade 





eins—wonderfully palatable as slop or dry 


















on speculative accounts. * g CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO. & 
The total expense of these selling Champion Dealers Take Less P rofit g Clinton, Iowa j a 
activities, plus central pool administra- To enable us to give you this remarkable value in Pig Meal, at & Gentlemen: ‘I would like to try Champion Pig Meal. I am - 
: 3 I : a price $3 to $5. ton less than others ask, your Champion Dealer : ; : a 
tive expenses, was, as I mentioned in is giving up part of his usual profit on every ton. Remember, when your & feeding about ______ pigs and______ brood sows. My nearest 5 
the preceding article, one-fifth of a feed dealer offers yen Champion Pig Meal, he is not only giving you more for 4 $ « 
cent per bushel for the 1926 crop, or your money, but he is taking a smaller profit for himself. « dealer's name is ._........- 2-2 e nc nconoencecence a 
, aa “ ew 

13 cents less than the commission on Fe ee eee GB Bt -—---- === onan nn nn nnnnnnennnnnennnenene e 
cash wheat sold in the regular chan- , : eee ee ee 2 
nels. In addition to this saving the CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN Cco., Clinton, lowa HY e 
pool’s terminal elevators, based on the ak & 


1926 crop, showed earnings of 2% 
cents on all grain handled and 1% 
cents on all grain billed to them, not 
to mention the economies and advan- 
tages of pool-controlled local elevators. 
Since it does not have to hedge it 
also saves the hedging expense of ele- 
vators which buy grain from the 
farmers. 

In the next and final article I shall 
discuss the fundamental conditions 
different from those in the United 
States which seem to favor the Cana- 
dians, and shall briefly review the ear- 
lier attempts in Canada to build up a 
farmer-controlled grain marketing sys- 
tem that failed to achieve what the 
farmer expected of it. 





All Range Calves in Baby 
Beef Show 


A baby beef show of 121 head, every 
one of which was a range-bred calf, 
was the feature of the Douglas county, 
Illinois, fair held the middle of Sep- 
tember. In this county, located in east 
central Illinois, it had become ex- 
tremely difficult to find locally raised 
calves in sufficient numbers to meet 
the needs of club work for high-grade 
steer calves. Hence in 1926 the shift 
was made to range calves entirely. 

In view of the fact that the exact 
age was not obtainable for the calves, 
the calves were classified as to weight 
at the time they were distributed to 
the club members last December. They 
were divided into two classes, those 
weighing more and those less than 375 
Pounds at that time. 

The calves exhibited this year were 
all highland Herefords. They were 
uniform as to age and quality. Range 
falves have proved highly satisfactory 
in this county, according to those di- 
Tecting club work, and make it possi- 
ble to interest a larger number of boys 
and girls, 
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Better Made-LowerPrices 
Greater Improvements 
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WINDMILLS 
» FREE—5-ft. Tower Top 
3-Year 





cheapest pumping 
power on earth. Ba 
by 40 years’ experience and hon- 


; est service. constructed. 
Ou wa Tower and mill of pure zinc, hot- 
Once a hg 


imple. Durable. Back- 
geared. Maximum power. 


EASIEST RUNNING 
Gears run in oil bath. Head assembied on free 5-ft. 
tower top. Fits any tower, wood orsteel. No extras 
to buy. First cost includes tower top, year’s oil 
supply; all pump rod; 3-year written guarantee. 
Longest service. Satisfaction. Sold by better 
dealers; your free catalogue waiting. Write * 

Dealers: Write for special propositi 
ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
62 N. State Street Eigin, Ulinois 

D Crane Co., Omaha — Sioux City 
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Catalog, Game Laws, Prace list 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
NORTHWESTERN Hive & Fur. Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Send FreeCatalog, PriceList, GameLaws 














ORTH WESTERN 
HIDE & FUR IN«c 


MINNE APOLIS, 1INN 
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OW ready for you —a brand new book to 

help you lower the cost of your building and 
repair work. Contains complete information on side- 
walks, hog houses, fence posts, granaries, septic tanks 
and other popular improvements. Full of easily- 
followed plans and actual illustrations, descriptive 
diagrams and handy tables. Saves labor, time and 
money on each job. Send for your free copy today— 
and if you tell us what you are planning to build, 
we'll send special information on that subject. 


Make sure of everlasting concrete work by using 
Ash Grove Cement. It has gained the confidence of 
the farmer thru years of satisfactory and economical 
service. Your local Ash Grove dealer can supply 
you—and remember, write for your book today. 


ASH GROVE 


[PORTLAND CEMENT 





ASH GROVE LIME & PORTLAND CEMENT Co. 


Founded in 1882 
710 GRAND AVE, TEMPLE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








CORN SHELLER 


The old reliable Hocking Valley has been 
lowa’s favorite for over fifty years. Two 
generations of Iowa farmers have made 
the Hocking Valley the standard machine 
by which others are judged. Hand or 
power operation with capacity up to thirty- 
five bushels per hour. Dealers everywhere 
have the Hocking Valley, or circular will 
be sent free on request. 

HAMILTON SEED AND COAL CO. 

Est. 1869 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








Just What Farmers Want 


Comfort, fit, wear, all at a reasonable 
price is what farmers demand in Overalls. 

Flint Overalls are cut full to fit farm 
work, with reinforced and lined crotch 
that stops chaffing; one piece, continuous 
front and seams guaranteed rip-proof. 
Eight pockets give plenty of pocket room 
for nails, watch, hammer and tools. 

You will like Flint Overalls. ‘The great- 
est dollar and cents value in overalls 
your money can buy. 


FREE =: 
GLOVES 


Our famous farm work 

loves with double thumb 
that give double wear. 
One pair given free with 
every pair of Flint Over- 
alls. This offer will be 
withdrawn soon — better 


not wait.) 
See Your Dealer 
Flint Overalls are sold by reliable dealers every- 
where. If your dealer does not have them send us 
his name, your size and $1.75, for free gloves and a 
pair of Flint Overalls. Find ‘out what real overall 
value means, 


Schramm & Schmieg Co. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
ESTABLISHED IN 1864 





















SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau {s conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 


The 


certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 


more. 


All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








Jondle Collects Second Reward 


Henry Jondle, a Service Bureau 
member, living six miles south of Fort 
Dodge, believes that thieves can be 
caught. He captured one crowd of 
thieves who tried to steal his chick- 
ens last year and then he qualified as 
the first repeater with Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau by capturing 
a second gang of thieves, who thought 
they could raid his fruit storage cellar. 

Jondle is an advocate of the power 
of a shotgun in stopping farm thievery. 
Last year, when he got up in the night 
on hearing his chickens squawking to 
see what was the matter, he grabbed 
a handy shotgun and went out to the 
poultry house. Before the _ thieves 
were aware of it they found them- 
selves face to face with the business 
end of two No. 10 gauge barrels. Nat- 
urally they surrendered. ° 

So it was on the night of September 
12. Jondle had been to town and did 
not get home until rather late. Just 
after he and his wife had retired Mrs. 
Jondle thought she saw some one 
going past the house in the dark. She 
looked again and it was the shadow of 
aman. She told her husband and he 
arose immediately, picked up _ the 
trusty shotgun and decided some one 
was going to stop meddling about on 
his premises. But luck was against 
him. First he collided with a chair. 
Then when the commotion reached the 
next floor, the hired man awakened 
and, wondering what was the matter, 
lighted a lamp. This alarmed the 
thieves and they started to run, but 
Jondle was out of doors by this time 
and he let go both barrels of the gun 
in the air and called to the thieves to 
stop. 

Just at this point the hired man, 
Bryan Aldrich, started downstairs and 
when he heard the report of the gun 
he was so startled he slipped and 
coasted down the stairs on his back. 
So he was sort of mad when he came 
out in the yard and found Jondle, who 
told him the thieves had departed hast- 
ily in a Ford. But the two didn’t 
waste any time. They jumped into 
their car and started out and by trav- 
eling without lights they soon caught 
up with the car ahead of them just 
as it pulled into Fort Dodge. They 
managed to get the license number by 
suddenly turning on their lights. 

Then the two went to the sheriff’s 
office and reported the case and it 
was only a short job for that official 
to catch the thieves in Eagle Grove 
next day. The thieves, four of them, 
who were at the Jondle farm, were 
young fellows who confessed the at- 
tempted theft when brought before the 
court. They implicated two other fel- 
lows who had left the car at Fort 
Dodge and jumped on a train headed 
for Chicago. The thieves, Kenneth 
Foster, Clinton Foster, Elmer Cartee 
and Fred Cartee, admitted they had 
gone to the Jondle farm with two girls 
just for the fun of stealing some fruit. 
They knew Jondle was away from 
home but did not watch closely enough 
to know he had returned just before 
they decided to make their raid. So 
when they had heard the commotion 
in the house they had bolted. 

The judge decided the fellows had 


| better spend a little time thinking the 





| he is easy want to watch out. 


matter over and he gave them six 
months each in the Webster county 
jail, where they are now serving time. 

As Jondle was the first person to 
work on the case he has been paid a 
second reward by Wallaces’ Farmer 
for his activities. He told a Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative that he wants 
all thieves to know that the next 
time he gets a chance he is going to 
shoot straight and thieves who think 
“The 
“I stopped 


first time,’ Jondle said, 








them with the shotgun, the second 
time I shot up in the air trying tg 
scare them into stopping, and next 
time I’m going to point it right at 
‘em before I pull the trigger.” 

However, Jondle’s neighbors know 
that there are a few less prowlers to 
bother them and are glad to have gix 
more thieves out of the business for 
awhile. 





Going After the Fake Agents 


In September 30 issue the Service 
Bureau announced that the $50 reward 
offer has been extended to include 
fraudulent agents as well as thieves, 

This reward becomes effective when 
the member’s farm is posted with the 
new “Warning to Agents” sign. a smal] 
fac-simile of which is shown below. 

This sign is printed on tough weath- 
er-resisting tag board and will be sup. 
plied free on request to any Service 
Bureau member. ; 

If you overlooked this important 
announcement, just hunt up your 
Wallaces’ Farmer for September 30 
and turn to page 2. You will find 


wna 


Will be paid by Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau for information 

that leads to the arrest and jail or prison sentence of any agent who 

defrauds or swindles an lows Service Bureau Member on his farm 
where this warning is properly posted. 





THIS FARM IS PROTECTED BY 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 











there a coupon which you can use to 
send request for the new sign, or just 
drop us a postal card if you prefer. 

Hundreds of Service Bureau mem- 
bers have already been supplied with 
this new sign which warns off all trav- 
eling swindlers. Be sure you, too, 
have this protection at all times on 
your own farm. Then the first trav- 
eling agent who comes to your farm 
and defrauds you, or any member of 
your family, make an example of him 
and earn $50 for yourself by having 
him arrested and convicted. 

Let’s give farm folks some relief and 
put the fake agents out of business. 





Here’s Where to Get Pheasants 
—and When 


Farmers living in the counties listed 
below had better get the suits of ar- 
mor ready for their cows, hogs, chick- 
ens and ducks, for, according to W. E. 
Albert, state game warden, pheasant 
shooting will be permitted in some sec- 
tions of Iowa. 

Petitions signed by the required 150 
farmers and land owners have been 
received from Mitchell, Floyd, Winne- 
bago, Worth, Hardin, Wright, Frank- 
lin, Chickasaw, Kossuth, Palo Alto, 
Humboldt, Butler, Cerro Gordo, Han- 
cock, Grundy, Howard and Blackhawk 
counties. 

The open season will be as follows: 

In Winnebago, Worth, Butler and 
Hancock counties, October 14, 15, 21, 
22 and 29. 

In Mitchell, Floyd, Blackhawk, Har- 
din, Wright, Franklin, Chickasaw, Kos- 
suth, Palo Alto, Humboldt, Cerro Gor- 
do, Grundy and Howard counties, Oc- 
tober 21, 22 and 29. 

The daily bag limit will be three 
male birds. No hens may be taken. 
Shooting may be done from one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset of each 
open date. 

If you want to keep hunters off your 
premises post a “no trespassing” sign 
and then if persistent nimrods come 
on, call your sheriff and tell him to 
get busy. Better yet, see to it that 2 
deputy sheriff is appointed in your 
neighborhood so he ean be handy. 
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The emblem “Dody by 
Fisher” has long been 
associated with the 
world’s finest automo- 
bile coach-work. You 
will find this emblem 
on the body of every 
Chevrolet enclosed car 


Go UA £2 2 A T 



























































he Worlds Most 


Amazing Combination 
of Beauty, Performance 


and Low Price ! 


All the beauty, comfort and style that bodies by 


Fisher assure! 


A chassis that is famous the world over for its re- 
markable performance and economy! The most 
impressive prices ever placed on a quality car. 


Truly, today’s Chevrolet provides the world’s out- 
standing combination of beauty, performance and 
low price! 


Go to the display room of your Chevrolet dealer 
and make your own inspection of this remarkable 
automobile. Note the sturdy construction of every 
unit—built to give years of service under all con- 
ditions of farm use. Observe the advanced modern 
design. Go for a ride—and know the thrill of 
Chevrolet performance. 


Here is everything you need in an automobile— 
at a price that is possible only because of General 
Motors vast resources and Chevrolet’s great volume 
production. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


L Oo 


The COACH 


Oe, 


The Touring os 25 


or Roadster 


— Coupe $625 
F e 4-Door $695 


is 
Cabanee © °715 
rt ee $745 
“Gicstconk = ©395 


1-Ton Truck $ 
(Chassis only) 495 
All prices f. 0. b. 
Flint, Michigan 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 
They include the lowest 
andling and financing 
charges available. 
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Puramount 
a the whole sh 


Now, at all the best theatres, you see Paramount News, and Paramount 
Short Features as well as Paramount Feature Pictures—two hours of 
glorious entertainment—al// Paramount! 


Never before have Paramount fans had so much to look forward to! 
A complete Paramount program, and a bigger, better program of 
Paramount Pictures than ever before! 60 new features, with the greatest 
stars in the world! 20 long run specials — ‘Beau Geste’’, “The Rough 
Riders”, Metropolis’, “Chang”, “Underworld”, «Beau Sabreur’’—to 
name a few! Paramount News, “The Eyes of the World”! Paramount- 
Christie Comedies! Paramount Comedies starring Edward Everett 
Horton! Paramount Cartoons and Novelties! 


Tell your Theatre Manager that you want to see Paramount Pictures 
—and you want them in the whole show! That's two hours of the best 
motion picture entertainment in the world. Paramount is the “whole 
show” in 1927-28! “If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town.” 


P E Pi 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor. Pres., Paramount Bldg, New York 


*Produced by Harold Lloyd Corp. Released by Paramount 





“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are made either 


soles—knee 


red or black—with sturdy gray 
to hip lengths. 


It's a Brute XN 








for Wear! 


_this “US” Blue Ribbon Boot 


LIP on a pair—get them into 
action—see the stuff that’s in 
them—and you’ll understand why we 
say this “U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon boot is 

, a brute for wear! 

Look at that thick, over-sized sole 
—made from a single piece of the 
toughest rubber. 

Rubber so live and elastic 1t will 
stretch five times / 
its length! That’s 
what you get in the 
uppers. It resists 










Five ~ *s ats length it stretches! 


That’s w! ne a st trip of rubber cut from 
any “U, Blue Ribbo n boot or 
overshoe x id do. This ne A resis 
cracking and breaking—stays flexible 


and waterproof. 





O 
BLUE RIBBON 





99 Boots 
Walrus 


Arctics 
Rubbers 


cracking and breaking—stays pliable 
and waterproof. 

These boots have rugged strength 
—and lots of it. From 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of rubber and fabric go 
into every pair! 

When you get “U. S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boots or overshoes you'll find 
they've got long wear built all 
through them! And they are as flex- 
ible and as comfortable as you could 
wish. | 

The “U. S.” Blue Ribbon line is 0 er your hoes. Its sn 
the result of 75 years’ experience in — boot. Red with gray 
making waterproof footwear. Every | 
pair is built by master workmen 
—and shows it! 






Buy a pair. /t will pay you. 


United States Rubber Company 





Trade Mark 
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<< ¢7 . Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs S_ © 
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pretty patterned surface is as smooth as 
varnished woodwork. Dirt just simply won't 
grind in. Grease spots come off as easily as from 
a smooth china dish. As a covering for that old 


kitchen floor, it means an end to scrubbing. 


Think of having a rug for the kitchen so pretty 
and colorful, (the pattern illustrated is from an 
old Japanese design) yet so easy to clean and 
keep clean. It will stand an amazing amount 
of wear, too, because it is made of 
genuine linoleum. Given an occasional 
coat of clear varnish, it will last year 
after year even on the most ‘‘walked- 


on”’ floor in the house. 


New Jaspe Rugs 
For the other rooms, there are the 
beautiful new Jaspé rugs with the wax 
finish. If you have not seen this new | 
type of smooth-surface rug, by all means 
ask for them in the stores. These are 
made of the very same Jaspé linoleum 


that has become so popular in Arm- 


In the large illustration: Pattern 
No. 816. Above: Inlaid Pattern No. 
1031. Right: JaspéRug No. 707. 


« Armstrongs 
YD, mre s 


eRe a a em 














Just a light mopping makes this 
lovely rug gleam lke new 


strong’s Linoleum Floors. The Jaspé graining 
is solid, right through to the burlap back—it 
can’t wear off. 


Each of these Jaspé rugs comes with a velvety 


Fat 
‘ a as, 


coat of wax on its 


surface. It will 






rade-mark on the burlap back. 


keep its original lustre and freshness indefinitely, 
if waxed as needed, and polished from time to 


time with a soft cloth. 


Jaspé rugs are distinctly an original Armstrong 
idea. You will find each genuine Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rug identified by the Circle A trade- 
mark stamped on the gray burlap back. 
Remember to ask the store clerk for 


‘‘Armstrong’s’’ by name. 
o d 


Book of Rug Patterns, Free 
**Rugs of Practical Beauty’’ is a 
booklet illustrating the new Arm- 
strong Rug patterns in their original 
colors. You may have a copy simply 
by writing to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Division, 1020Jackson 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


inoleum Rugs 


wear and wear 
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a HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 











Games and Stunts for the Hal- 
lowe’en Party 


ERTAINLY no Hallowe’en affair 

would be complete without the 
daring performance of dipping apples 
and getting one’s face wet chasing 
after the elusive apples. But this is 
a cellar stunt and should never be 
performed on good floors or carpets. 
Then there are a lot of other games 
and stunts that will keep the fun ball 
rolling. Remember, tho, that there al- 
ways has to be a fun engineer and it 
is better yet if there is a trio to direct 
the merriment and take turns at di- 
recting, each being responsible for a 
certain number of things. 


Bean Fortune 


Give out little paper bags of navy 
peans. Make no effort to count the 
number in each but don’t put in more 
than half a cupful. Each person is 
then directed to tell his or her own 
fortune after the manner used to count 
off buttons on coats or dresses: 


Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 


2ich girl, poor girl, beggar girl, crook, 
Teacher, preacher, nurse or cook. 


This year, next year, no year, darn; 
Big house, little house, hotel, barn. 


The last verse, to those uninitiated, 
refers to the time of marriage and the 
place of residence. This causes a lot 
of fun and guests should take their 
turns at counting off the fortunes so 
that all may hear them. 


Apple Race 


The contestants in this race carry 
three apples in a row on either the 
right or left outstretched arm. They 
must arrive at a given point on the 
opposite side of the room with all of 
the apples they started With to get 
the high score. This can be made 
more difficult by using both arms for 
the balancing act. There should be 
some sort of prize such as a bag of 
orange and black jelly beans for the 
winner of this contest. 


Fortune Hunting 

Hide in different parts of the room 
a ring, money, a thimble, a tin cup, a 
toy automobile, ball of twine, fountain 
pen, stone, tiny girl doll, tiny boy 
doll, a cooky, a pack of cards, and a 
saucer containing some dried beans. 
Attached to each is a fortune, as: A 
ring means a wedding or engagement 
in the near future; money, #@ fortune to 
be inherited shortly; thimble, spinster- 
hood or bachelorhood; tin cup, a trip 
abroad; toy automobile, a thrilling ro- 
mance will be begun during an auto 
ride; ball of twine, an unfortunate 
tangle in business or love affairs; 
fountain pen, fame will come thru lit- 
erary efforts; stone denotes difficul- 
ties of many kinds but not insur- 
mountable ones; tiny girl doll, a sec- 
ond marriage; tiny boy doll, a second 
marriage; cooky, indicates success as 
2 cook; pack of cards, lucky wherever 
he or she goes; and saucer of dry 
beans, indicates size of future family. 


Counting Seeds 
Each one is given an apple. The ap- 
ple is to be cut in two crossways and 
the seeds counted. If two seeds are 
found it indicates early marriage; 
three, a legacy; four, great wealth; 
five, ocean trip; six. great public 
fame; ‘seven, possession of any gift 
most desired; eight, late marriage. 
The Giant Ghost 
Get some individual who is a good 
sport to take on this ghost part. The 
ghost is tremendously tall and looks 
very funny when he bows down to 


the floor at each of the guests as they 
appear. He also has a peculiar habit 
of dwindling in size until he is only of 
normal height. Here is the secret of 
his success: A ghost’s head is fas- 
tened on the end of a broom with a 
sheet fastened around it at the neck 
and the entire thing is held up by a 
boy or girl inside who also wears a 
sheet and lowers or raises the ghost 
at pleasure. 


Hallowe’en Superstitions 


Pass papers and pencils and ask 
the guests to write down all of the su- 
perstitions they know. For instance, 
walking under a ladder is a sign of bad 
luck; picking up a pin brings good 
luck, and so on. At least two peo- 
ple must have heard of the omen to 
make it count. A black cat of paper is 
awarded to the writer of the longest 
list. 

Apple Seed Truths 

Name three wet apple seeds and 
stick them on the forehead. The first 
seed to fall off indicates that the per- 
son for whom it is named is not true. 


Patchwork Thots 


T IS woman nature they say to be 
always wanting something new for 
the house. Husbands may go shirt- 
less, almost, and wear suits long ago 


























ought to as many an attic mutely tes- 
tifies. My old dining table with the 
butterly drop leaf, now well on toward 
seventy-five years old, is going to last 
a lot longer than some of the cheap 
pieces offered at bargain prices. I re- 
cently treated it to a refinishing which, 
so the furniture man tells me, will 
guarantee its life for at least another 
seventy-five years. And it is some- 
thing that will always be a thing of 
beauty, because it is built solidly and 
has good lines. Unfortunately it was 
used to cut up meat on year after 
year on the farm and then it lay for 
some years in a damp cellar where 
mold and decay were hard on it, but 
planing and a new polish have re- 
moved most of the scars. 





Recent investigations of causes of 
rheumatic fevers among children has 
resulted in three distinct lines of 
study, advises a bulletin from the Chi- 
cago Heart Association. One study 
says that these fevers are caused by 
infections from bad tonsils, teeth and 
other parts; another that housing con- 
ditions, such as exist probably only in 
large cities where people are forced to 
live in damp basement places, are re- 
sponsible; while still another line of 
study points out that a diet deficient in 
calcium is responsible. 

This is interesting for the reason 
that so much heart disease arises from 
the cases of rheumatic fever, and so 
too does St. Vitus dance. Rheumatic 





young folks. It is: 


The other is for older people. 


on one side of the paper only. 





WOULD YOU PICK FARMING? 


We want to ask two questions of our readers. One question is for 


“Are you going to make farming your life work?” 
It is: 

“If you were starting over again now, would you choose to live in 
the country, and would you pick farming as your particular line of work?” 
And of course we want to know “why” about the answers to both. 

Look at the farm situation straight, check up the advantages and dis- 
advantages of living in the country, and tell us, if you were starting out 
now and had to make the decision, what it would be and why. 

The Hearts and Homes Department invites men as well as women to 
write on this question. A prize of $10 is offered for the best letter; other 
prizes of $5, $3, $2 and $1 are offered for the next best letters. The con- 
test closes November 19. Hold the letters to 500 words and write in ink, 








frayed out at the edges, and women 
will deny themselves almost anything 
to have lace curtains and velvet rugs 
and overstuffed sets. Not all women 
are like that, but I suspect that quite 
a few of them are. 





In a way it is sort of a rite to pre- 
pare one’s house and make it beauti- 
ful. Certainly the places we live in 
should be made as lovely and as com- 
fortable as we can afford to make 
them. “Home is where the heart is,” 
I believe that’s the way the expression 
goes, but it is certainly hard to have 
much of a heart for a place that is 
cold and uninviting and doesn’t have 
any furniture in it that you like, even 
if it is home. Isn’t that true, women? 





Having gone into the matter of 
home furnishing at some length my- 
self, I know that it doesn’t take any 
grand amount of money to fix up a 
place that you can be proud of. And 
that is what strikes me as being so 
fine about the extension courses in 
home furnishing from Ames that farm 
women are taking. They are getting 
principles of good interior decoration 
and are turning interior decorators. 
Homemakers in years past didn’t have 
this help, nor could they get it without 
the hire of a professional. 





The sale of so much cheap furniture 
these days, really poor quality stuff, 
is to be deplored. It doesn’t build for 
any permanency in homes, but at that 
poor furniture lasts longer than it 


fevers are dangerous for the reason 
that it is difficult for the casual ob- 
server to note the symptoms and heart 
disease and St. Vitus dance or chorea 
creep onto a child almost without 
warning.—J. W. 





School Lunches 


O* MY way home from town last 

week, I stopped to ask Mary for 
her chili sauce recipe. I learned all of 
her secrets about making the sauce, 
but I also learned why Mary never 
Says that putting up school lunches is 
tiresome. 

Mary and Betty, her ten-year-old 
daughter, were making out school 
lunch menus, or rather Betty was 
making them out while her mother of- 
fered suggestions now and then. Mary 
is a wise mother who allows her chil- 
dren to do things for themselves. She 
never loses patience and she always 
answers questions carefully. 

She told me that for several years 
she had jotted down ideas for the 
school lunches and one day she sug- 
gested that she and Betty work out a 
whole week’s menus. 

“Now,” continued Mary, “Betty does 
the planning, packing and part of the 
preparation of the lunches for Jack 
and herself. Any farm mother knows 
that it helps me wonderfully.” 

“Each Friday evening Betty plans 
the menus for the following week, so 
we can include the supplies with our 
Saturday’s purchases. She consults 


aeeemeeneeell 


her menus and if jello is to be taken 
Wednesday, she prepares that dessert 
Tuesday evening. If deviled eggs are 
one Friday’s menu, she sees to it that 
they are boiled Thursday night. By 
another school term I can turn the 
baking over to her, for we bake only 
the plainest pasties for the - school 
lunches. 

“We plan to have several kinds of 
fruit during the week, rather than one 
kind for several days. We have been 
helped by Farmer’s Bulletin No. 712— 
School Lunches—which deals. with 
lunches served at home, hot lunches 
at school and the lunch box. We use 
several of the recipes in it. 

“During the winter months Betty 
and Jack carry a thermos bottle of hot 
cocoa or soup. I think it is better to 
send hot food in a thermos bottle than 
to have the teacher supervise lunch 
preparation in a small, poorly equipped 
school such as ours is.” 

I asked to see Betty’s menus and 
she happily copied them off for me, 
as follows: 

Cold chicken, bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches, jam sandwiches, oatmeal cook- 
ies, apples. 

Nut bread sandwiches, cornstarch 
pudding, celery, stuffed dates. 

Chopped meat-lettuce sandwiches, 
graham crackers with raisin filling, 
grapes. 

Slices of meat loaf, bread-and-butter 
sandwiches, cottage cheese, molasses 
cookies, oranges. 

Peanut butter sandwiches, frosted 
cup cakes, jello, potato salad. 

Following Mary’s plan will help any 
farm woman. In fact, you will soon be 
able to banish those dreadful “school- 
dinner blues.—Bonabeth G. Brickell. 





The Human Ford Stunt 


HIS is one of the most laughable 
stunts imaginable. The actors 
appear on the platform and take their 
positions. Four of them represent the 
occupants of the car, including the 
driver. They arrange four chairs and 
seat themselves, two in front and two 
in back. One man then assumes a 
sort of leapfrog position in front of the 
chairs. He must wear his coat, which 
is left unbuttoned. A baking powder 
can, representing a radiator cap, is 
tied to his head, and a Venus in the 
way of a 10-cent store celluloid doll is 
attached to the can. Four others group 
themselves about the four chairs to 
represent the wheels, stooping and 
holding to their ankles. An extra tire 
is on the back. The Ford is now all 
ready to go. 

It is one of the old models that has 
to be cranked, so the driver gets out 
and, taking hold of the extended hand 
of the engine, he cranks the machine. 
The engine finally starts, chugging 
quite vigorously and then sputters out 
just as the driver starts to get back 
into the Ford. He cranks it again and 
it is a go this time. But before they 
get started, one of the tires nearest 
the audience flattens out, the man go- 
ing down on his knees and then flat- 
tening out. The driver gets out, makes 
the people in the back seat get up, pre- 
tends to get his pump, applies it to the 
tire and goes thru the motions of 
pumping it up The tire rises slowly 
as if being inflated. 

Then the radiator runs out of water. 
The engine is smoking, having lit up 
a good-sized cigar and a piece of rub- 
ber tubing carries the smoke up thru 
the baking powder can that is the ra- 
diator cap. The driver puts in water, 
or rather pretends to. Then there is a 
blowout on a tire on the other side of 
the car, away from the audience. The 
gentleman who acts this part has a pa- 
per sack blown up and this he whacks 
to make the blowout. At that moment 
the other tire toward the audience flat- 
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1SSOUNL and la oma 


MRS. LEE UTZ 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





Waynoka, Okla, 


The. champion jelly makers of eight states were chosen in a 
contést conducted recently by The Great Western Sugar Com- 


parry. The Oklahoma champion is Mrs. R. 


W. McNally of 


Waynoka, representing the Willing Workers Home Demonstra- 

tion Farm Women’s Club. The Missouri champion is Mrs. Lee 

Utz, R. R. 5, St. ange representing the Sparta Homemaker’s 
Club. Their statemen:s follow. 


PLENDID cooks who some- 

times fail in jelly making 
should remember that pectin, 
the jelly-forming substance in 
fruit, is constantly changing, de- 
creasing in quantity as the fruit 
tipens, so that the ripest fruit 
which is richest in flavor is least 
suitable for jelly making by the 
long-boil method,” says Mrs. 
Lee Utz, Missouri "champion. 


“Very few fruits have enough 
pectin to jellify all the juice they 
contain. So the juice must be 
concentrated by boiling—and 
much delicate flavor evaporates. 


“Home-made or commercial 
pectin should be used as it re- 
sults in a minimum loss of the 
natural fruit flavor and the 
maximum quantity of jelly. 


“From experience I know that 
beet sugar is dependable for jelly 
making and preserving; and 
personally I have used Great 
Western Sugarto an extent that 
compels me to choose it for all 
such work.” 


have done a great deal of pre- 
serving and jelly making, not 
only for home use, but for 
county fair exhibits and other 
such purposes,” says Mrs. R. W. 
McNally, Oklahoma champion. 


“For several years we have used 
Great Western Sugar in most 
of our canning season work, 
and it has proved very satisfac- 
tory. Many a glass of jelly and 
preserves that I have made with 
it has taken the blue ribbon. 


“I put up something like twelve 
hundred quarts of fruit and 
berries every year, do a great 
deal of cooking and baking for 
a family of eight people, and 
for all purposes I use Great 
Western Sugar by choice. 


“Just before I entered the con- 
test I bought a bag of this sugar 
—as fine-grained and pretty a 
sugar as I have ever seen.” 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Sugar Building 


Denver, Colorado 


Great Western 


Beet pugar 


‘8ST GREAT WESTERN SUGAR FOR YOURSELF THIS CANNING SEASON 









# MRS. R. W. McNALLY 








tens out, 


ing it around to the rear. 


the old one on the rear. 


away when a traffic cop steams up on 
a bicycle. 
available, all the better, tho a “kiddie 
kar” or a tricycle will make the scene 
even more ludicrous. The cop arrests 
them for parking on the highway, 
writes the number down and pedals 
off. A Sam Brown belt and a tin 
star is about all the disguise neces- 
sary for the traffic cop. Some signs 
attached to the front and rear of his 
car, such as, “Speed limit 55 miles per 
hour,” and “I stop at R. R. crossings,” 
will add greatly to the stunt. The 
driver may succeed in buying him off, 
or at least he can attempt to do so by 
flourishing some bills. 


The driver gets out, goes 
under the back seat once more for his 
tools and takes the wheel off, push- 
He mops his 
brow and attacks the “spare” and fi- 
nally has it in place on the car, puttirg 


He has just gotten the tools put 


If a motorcycle is easily 


The final mishap is engine trouble, 
whereupon the chaffeur lifts the radia. 
tors coat on one side, then on the 
other. He scratches his head as if 
puzzled and squints at it from every 
direction. Finally he discovers the 
troublé, a loose connection, which is 
quickly fixed. Finally the Ford moves 
on its way, the riders inching their 
chairs along and the rest of the car 
moving with them. The chauffeur 
must remember to crank the machine. 
The stunt is very funny when not a 
word is said during the whole perform. 
ance. Instead of talking the cop may 
merely point to a cardboard sign which 
says “No parking on the highway.” 





DESERVE THE WORST 

Molly: ‘“Won’t you play something 
more, Professor?” 

The Professor: “It’s getting late. I 
shall disturb the neighbors.” 

Molly: “Oh, it doesn’t matter about 
them—they poisoned our cat last week!”’— 
Passing Show (London). 
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CHARMING AND SIMPLE 
Design No. 3032—Shoulder bow and bow 
at waist line, slipped through openings, 


are its sole trimmings. Fashioned of 
printed georgette crepe, it makes a de- 
lightful afternoon dress. Black crepe sat- 
in, made with long sleeves, and trimmed 
with black satin ribbon, can be worn for 
general daytime wear, Queen blue flat 
silk crepe, green crepe de chine and navy 
blue crepella are also chic for Design No. 


3032. imply a two-piece skirt to be 
seamed and stitched to the two-piece 
waist after side and shoulder seams are 
joined. Pattern in sizes 16 and 18 years, 





36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 





The 36-inch size requires 2% yards of 
amg material with 3% yards of 3-inch 
ribbon 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address A big 
fashion quarterly containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all - 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wal 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow rand 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 
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Adventures of the Brown Family 
The Browns Lose the Gold 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


LACK Neb had been telling Beth 
B Brown the strange story of how 
Captain Pettibone had traded ships 
and found the gold which had been 
sought by its former owner, presuma- 
ply a pirate. He also gave Beth the 
astounding information that there was 
a direct heir and that Old Captain Pet- 
tibone had made a new will before he 
died. Voices were heard, and Beth 
opened the door to find Jack Miller 
with a beautiful young girl who clung 
to him with an air of possession. 

With Young Jack and the strange 
young woman was Boggs the lawyer 
and as all the company crowded into 
the little room Boggs assumed charge. 
It was evident that he was thoroly 
mystified as the others. Ignoring the 
Brown’s except for a word to Beth, 
Jack Miller began to speak: “We 
came here,” he said, “because Neb is 
sick and unable to travel. The time 
finally has come when I can tell what 
I] know and all this mystery will be 
cleared away. Neb here and myself 
were under oath to Captain Pettibone 
never to tell until we had exhausted 
every effort to find the Captain’s heir. 
This young lady is Isobel Sanchez, 
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Isobel Sanchez is presented by Jack Miller as Captain Pettibone’s rightful heir. 


Captain Pettibone granddaughter, and 
the sole heir to his property. 

“When the Captain was dying,” 
went on Jack, “he made a new will. 
Here it is, written by me at his dicta- 
tion and signed by myself and Black 
Neb as witnesses.” 

“It wouldn’t be legal,” shrilled Mrs. 
Fernandez, “the old Captain was cra- 
zee,” 

“But it is legal,’ gravely observed 
Boggs as he perused the document. 
“There is no more reason to believe 
that the old Captain was not in his 
right mind, although he was ‘queer’, 
as he had been for many years. Go-on 
with your story, Jack.” 

“The Captain,” Jack continued, “had 
given his granddaughter up for dead, 
but just a few days before his death 
a chance word dropped by Mr. Fer- 
nandez gave him renewed hope. Jua- 
nita is a cousin of Isobel,” said Jack, 
turning to Beth. “They expected her 
to be the heir.” 


“A LL ees lost,” moaned Mrs. Fer- 
nandez, as she sank into a chair. 
“When Neb called me over,” Jack 
went on, “and we fixed up the new 
will he made us promise that we 
would have Jed Carpenter take up the 
search and insisted that Neb should 
guard the gold in the cave which the 
old Captain had used as a hiding place 
to spy on the pirates who had sought 
to rob him. We gave our word of 
honor that we would tell no one. Jed 
Carpenter was in the cave, Mr. Brown, 
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when Little Joe was found. I took 
you there feeling that perhaps Car- 
penter, who had sworn no oath, might 
tell you something, but they had 
thought it wise to leave.” 

“That you may have no further 
cause for alarm, Mr. Brown,” said 
Jack, “the new will stipulates that 
whoever buys the House of the Lone 
Oak gets good title. It merely nullifies 
the clause regarding the hidden gold 
which, when the first will was writ- 
ten, Captain Pettibone had expected 
to hide in the secret tunnel. In fact, 
some coins were hidden there. The 
gold with all other possessions goes 
to Miss Isobel and there are valuable 
properties in Vardon which were not 
named in the first will. The distant 
heirs of Captain Pettibone retain what 
was given them by the first will, but 
Miss Sanchez will be a very wealthy 
young woman.” 

“No doubt about legality of the new 
will,” announced Boggs, “but it clouds 
title to the House of the Lone Oak. 
Jack Miller is named as executor and 
guardian of Miss Isobel, the new heir. 
He will have to give a new deed to 
your farm, Mr. Brown.” . 
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“You are over young to have the 
responsibility of a guardianship,” re- 
marked Old Boggs, “but, Jack, you 
have an old head on young shoulders 
and Miss Sanchez living at Vardon 
will not be far away. I trust that all 
this can be worked out satisfactorily 
to you,” concluded Boggs, turning to 
Mr. Brown. ; 

“I am willing to trust Jack Miller to 
do the fair thing,” replied Father 
Brown, as he grasped Jack’s hand. “If 
it seems that he has not been entirely 
frank with us, I am sure he has had 
good reasons for his actions. And we 
shall never forget that he helped us 
find Little Joe.” 

“Yes,” said Mother Brown softly, 
“the loss of gold or land is a small 
thing if we are all together and all 
well. But I have faith to believe that 
the House of the Lone Oak will be our 
home for many years—a home of hap- 
piness rather than a house of mystery, 
where you and your friends, Jack, will 
always be welcomed.” And in Jack 
Miller’s answering smile there seemed 
assurance that all would be well. 

(The End.) 





EMOVE seeds from two dozen 
sweet red peppers and put them 

thru the food chopper. Let stand over 
night’ with three tablespoons of salt 
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and Il outwork you both’ 


You can’t beat good old Butter-Nut Coffee for flavor. 
There’s a taste to it that others never seem to catch 
«a delicious mellowness that exactly touches the 
spot. It peps you up when you are tired and puts 
new life into you. The whole meal tastes better and 
you get up from the table ready for anything. 

No doubt of it, Butter-Nut stands out from other 
coffees. That is why five homes out 
of six prefer Butter-Nut over the 
next most. popular coffee. 

















sprinkled over the top. In the morn- 
ing drain thru a cheesecloth. Add | 
three cups of sugar and Jet boil slowly | 
for nearly two hours or until thick. | 
This makes a great sandwich filling. | 


“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 

saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 
they compared notes. She had bought the same product 
that many of her friends had owned. 

The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 

‘‘Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 
first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.”’ 

‘‘T had just read about it in an advertisement,’’ ex- 
plained the wise buyer. 

Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 

Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 
save you disappointment, money and time. 
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Better flavor in your cakes! 


Frequently the wrong type of flour will 
produce a cake that is perfect in appearance 
but poor in flavor. Be sure you use Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour—it will give you that delicious, 
delicate, unmistakable flavor that marks the 
truly perfect cake, because it is made from 
carefully selected full-flavored wheat. You 
can depend on it for better flavor and more 
certain success with everything you bake— 
cakes, cookies, biscuits, bread! 


Pillsburys 


Best Flour 


for bread, biscuits and pastry 








HOTEL, HANFORD 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


. “The pride of northern 
. FRED Iowa.” Hotel service 
:f, equal to any in the 

4 larger cities. You will 
a enjoy L aang at Hotel 
on vee $2 up. 

j@ F.C. GAYLORD, Mgr. 


Right in the heart of the sho 
ping and business district. 






lected as headquarters for 
many conventions. You'll 

a real welcome here 
Rooms $2.50 and up. 


T. H. HOFFMAN, Mgr. 











Charter Oak Parlor Furnace No 
16. Mahogany, walnut, cray enamel 
and plain finishes. 
styles and sizes in all finishes. 







This is the Charter Oak 
Coal Saver. The red tag 
identifies it. Look for the 
tag when you buy. 
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Save half a ton this year 


—and every year with 
the Charter Oak Coal Saver 


OW much do you pay for coal?) How much does half 
a ton cost you? 
Save that much this year and every year by getting a 
Charter Oak Parlor Furnace with its Charter Oak Coal 
Saver. 
The coal saver, an exclusive feature of Charter Oak Par- 
lor Furnaces, is a patented automatic damper which 
mechanically regulates the heat in your home by keep- 
ing the fire from burning either too fast or too slow. 
The Charter Oak Coal Saver costs no more. It is a reg- 
ular part of Charter Oak Parlor Furnaces. Let a Charter 
Oak dealer explain it to you, and ask him or write us for 
descriptive booklet. 


CHARTER OAK STOVE & RANGE CO., ST. LOUIS. MO. 


CHARTER OAK 


Used by four generations in millions of homes. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














ie Sabbath School Lone 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


sionally be 
the quarterly reviews. 


ue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be re 
duced by any 5 thes paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
at 











The Call of the Prophet 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 23, 1927. I Kings, 19: 
19, 20; Amos, 7:14, 15; Isaiah, 6:1-8.) 

“So he departed thence, and found 
Elisha the son of Shaphat, who was 
plowing with twelve yoke of oxen be- 
fore him, and he with the twelfth: and 
Elijah passed by him, and cast his 
mantle upon him. (20) And he left 
the oxen, and ran after Elijah, and 
said, Let me, I pray thee, kiss my 
father and my mother, and then I will 
follow thee. And he said unto him, Go 
back again, for what have [ done to 
thee?” 

= * 

“Then answered Amos, and said to 
Amaziah, I was no prophet, neither 
was I a prophet’s son; but I was an 
herdsman, and dresser of sycamore 
trees: (15) And Jehovah took me as 
I followed the flock, and Jehovah said 
unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people 
Israel.” 

* * x * * 

“In the year that king Uzziah died 
I saw also Jehovah sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up, and his 
train filled the temple. (2) Above him 
stood the seraphim: each one had six 
wings; with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, 


* * * 


and with twain he did fly. (3) And 
one called unto another, and_ said, 
Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah of hosts: 


the whole earth is full of his glory. 
(4) And the foundations of the thresh- 
olds shook at the voice of him that 
cried, and the house was filled with 
smoke. (5) Then said I, Woe is me! 
I am undone; because I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips: for mine 
eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of 
hosts. (6) Then flew one of the sera- 
phim unto me, having a live coal in 
his hand, which he had taken with the 
tongs from off the altar: (7) And he 
laid it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, 
this hath touched thy lips; and thine 
iniquity is taken away, and thy sin 
purged. (8) Also I heard the voice of 
the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? Then said I, 
Here am I, send me.” 





The lesson tells of the call of three 
prophets: Elisha, Amos, Isaiah. In 
fear and utter panic Elijah fled from 
the wrath of Jezebel. (I Kings, 19: 
1-4.) He fled across Judea, and into 
the wilderness, a forty day journey, 
until he came to Horeb, “the mount of 
God.” There he learned that God was 
in the “still, small voice,” rather than 
in the great wind, the earthquake and 
the fire that preceded it, and was as- 
sured that God was not entirely de- 
pendent upon him for the continuation 
of His work, but had some seven thou- 
sand other faithful followers who have 
not “bowed the knee to Baal.” Elijah 
is told to return to the wilderness of 
Damascus, where he would anoint Ha- 
zael to be king over Syria, and Jehu 
the son of Nimshi to be king over Is- 
rael. The importance of this work laid 
upon Elijah may be recognized when 
we see that it involves political revolu- 
tions in two kingdoms, Syria and Is- 
rael, bringing an entirely new set of 
men upon the active stage. 

And, more than this, he is to anoint 
his own successor, and prepare him 
for his work: “Elisha the son of Abel- 
meholah shalt thou anoint to be 
prophet in thy room.” I do not under- 
stand by this that Elijah was super- 
seded, but simply that he must edu- 
cate his successor to take hold of the 
work when his own career was ended. 
Elijah departs from Horeb and follows 








the instruction received there. He 
finds Elisha plowing with oxen in his 
father’s field, and casts his mantle 


| upon him. Elisha asks that he may 
| take leave of his father and mother, 


and Elijah sends him back. He leave, 
Elijah, takes the oxen, slays them, 
cooks the meat and gives it to the peo 
ple, together with the “instruments of 
the oxen.” Then he goes after Elijah 
and “ministers unto him.” He is Bi. 
jah’s constant companion for some 
years after this; goes with him to re. 
organize the schools of the prophets, 
and is instructed in the work and how 
best to carry it on. 

There seems to be a striking con- 
trast between these two prophets: Eli- 
jah lived in solitary places; Elisha wag 
a dweller in cities. Elijah dressed in 
the rough camel’s hair garment, while 
Elisha appeared in ordinary dress. Eli- 
jah devoted himself to the destruction 
of Baal-worship. Elisha made no di 
rect attempt at this, but endeavored 
to substitute a better. Elijah meets 
royalty and men in high places only to 
denounce them for their wickedness, 
Elisha is the trusted counsellor of 
kings even when their lives were not 
right in the sight of God. Elijah con- 
fined himself to his own land or unin- 
habited regions like Horeb. Elisha 
visited and was received with honor by 
royalty in Damascus, the capital of his 
country’s foes. In a word, Elijah 
was a destructive prophet and Elisha 
constructive. Elijah prepared the way 
for Elisha, as John the Baptist, who 
so much resembles him, prepared the 
way for Jesus of Nazareth. Both were 
honored servants of God, each doing 
the work for which he was best fitted 
at the time when his work was most 
needed. Between these two men there 
was the closest bond of personal and 
official friendship. At the end of this 
close companionship, Elijah asks what 
he can do for Elisha before he is taken 
away. Ever since his call to the pro- 
phetic office, Elisha had looked upon 
himself. as the adopted son of Elijah, 
so he asked for the portion of the old- 
est son: that a double portion of the 
spirit of Elijah might be his; and he 


| took up the mantle of Elijah. 





Amos was a resident of Judea, living 
six miles from Bethlehem. He was 
not educated in any of the prophetic 
schools, but according to his own ac- 


| count was a plain herdsman, a dresser 


of sycamore trees (a tree with leaves 
like the mulberry and bearing an infe- 
rior quality of figs). By this he means 
that he was not a regular prophet, but 
a poor man of Judea, accustomed to 
poor fare, whom the Lord had commis- 
sioned to testify against the sins of 
the rulers of the neighboring king- 
doms of Israel. (Amos, 7:10-17.) He 
was a man of deep religious experi- 
ence, of profound religious convictions, 
with a wonderful gift of picturesque 
presentation of the most profound 
truths in a truly forceful style, which 
has few equals in literature, sacred or 
profane. He lived in the time of Jero 
boam II, when the kingdom was enjoy- 
ing a high degree of prosperity, when 
increasing wealth brought with it the 
sins, usual in good times—sins, it 
might be remarked, not dissimilar to 
those of the times in which we are 
now living. 

Altho Amos belonged to Judah, his 
short public ministry was at Bethel, at 


| that time the most popular sanctuary 


of the Ten Tribes. He appeared there, 
probably at the time of some great fes- 
tival, announcing that the time had 


come when Jehovah was applying the 
plumb line of righteousness to every 
man and to every institution, and that 
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everything found to be out of plumb 
must perish. He then intimated that 
as a result of this exact measurement, 
the high places and the sanctuary and 
the cities of the land should be ren- 
dered desolate, and the dynasty of Jer- 
oboam perish. Whether they under- 
stood what Amos meant when he 
talked of applying the plumb line, or 
not, this last was plain enough and 
created a profound sensation. Ama- 
giah, the high priest of Bethel, sent 
word to Jeroboam II that Amos was 
creating a disturbance, until “the land 
was not able to bear all his words.” 
He also gave the prophet some fath- 
erly advice to the effect that he had 
petter go back to his own country and 
prophesy, but not to disturb the re- 
pose of the sanctuary at Bethel and 
make trouble for the government. The 
reply of Amos to Amaziah may be 
found in Amos, 7:10-17. “Jehovah took 
me from following the flock, and Je- 
hovah said unto me, Go, prophesy unto 
my people Israel.” He continued to 
prophesy, and his prophecies were ful- 
filled. 





Amid all the outward prosperity and 
glory of the reign of Uzziah over the 
kingdom of Judah, there was moral 
corruption of the deepest, utter hy- 
pocrisy in religion, shameless oppres- 
sion of the poor, the widow and the 
fatherless, open bribery of the judges, 
the obsequious worship of wealth, un- 
bridled licentiousness and unbounded 
luxury (often fit companions), the ac- 
cumulation of vast estates, which the 
prophet Isaiah predicted would result 
in the dissolution of society, the de- 
struction of the government and the 
captivity of the people. 

It was “in the year that king Uzziah 
died” that the prophet Isaiah, then a 
young man, was standing in the tem- 
ple, facing the inner court. The holy 
place and the Holy of Holies were in 
vision opened before him, and he be- 
held Jehovah, not as a lambent flame, 
the usual symbol of the Divine Pres- 
ence, hovering between the cherubim 
that shadowed the mercy seat, but on 
a throne, “high and lifted up”; and the 
train of his royal robe filled the tem- 
ple. The form that was upon the 


throne is not mentioned, but around it | 


were seraphim, or the “burping ones,” 
at once supporting themselves, veiling 
their faces, and chanting the song that 
has been embodied in the sacred song 
of all nations: “Holy, holy, holy is 


Jehovah of hosts; the whole earth is | 


full of his glory.” The building was 
shaken by the noise and the house was 
filled with smoke. 

The impression left upon the prophet 
was the same as that left upon Paul 
on the way to Damascus and on John 
in the island of Patmos in the pres- 
ence of the risen Lord: that of sinful- 
ness and utter unworthiness. As in 
each of the cases mentioned, a mes- 
sage of mercy was received, with an 
intimation of Divine cleansing. Then 
a voice, not of the seraphim, but of 
the Lord himself, saying, ““Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us?” And 
the now consecrated and assured 
prophet, young as he was, in the ar- 
dor of his devotion replied: “Here 
am I; send me.” Isaiah, who appears 
to have been one of the best of men, 
realized his own sinfulness only in the 
presence of the visible manifestation 
of God. He felt more deeply than ever 
his own unfitness, but nevertheless 
promptly accepted his mission, in the 
confidence that the Lord would enable 
his lips ‘to speak the truth. His ac- 
ceptance is the more striking, because 
he was given to understand that he 
was to fight a losing battle. 

The message that he received is one 
that fitly describes the whole after- 
Ministry of Isaiah: “Go, and tell this 
People, Hear ye indeed, but under- 
stand not; and see ye indeed, but per- 
ceive not. Make the heart of this peo- 
ple fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes; lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and 
turn again, and be healed.” 

Five times is this message quoted 
in the New Testament, and each time 


~to a people who had refused to folow 
what they knew to be right, and who, 
by their refusal to obey the dictates of 
conscience, hardened their own hearts 
and brought about their own utter de- 
struction. Many have wondered at the 
peculiar form of expression, “Make the 
heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes.” 
The true answer is that according to 
the very laws of our being, the refusal 
to perceive truth and to act upon it 
destroys our power in the future either 
to receive it or to act upon it. In other 
words, the man who, seeing the truth, 
refuses to act in accordance there- 
with, thereby loses his power to per- 
ceive it. The man who hears the truth 
and does not heed it weakens his 
power to hear correctly. The man 
who, when deeply moved, refuses to 
act in accordance with this sincere 
emotion, renders it more difficult 
thereafter to be moved by the truth. 
This, we think, is true in every man’s 
experience. 





In anguish the prophet cries out, 
“Lord, how long?” And the answer 
comes, “Until cities be waste without 
inhabitant, and houses without man, 
and the land become utterly waste. . .” 
There is a promise that there will be a 
remnant; that while the nation is to be 
destroyed and led into captivity, life 
still remains, as the fallen oak tree 
sends up new shoots. This idea be- 
comes the inspiration of all the later 
prophets. 

The lesson to the world is that when 
a nation becomes corrupt, when there 
is no justice in the courts, and no re- 
gard for the rights of the poor, the 
widow or the fatherless, when drunk- 
enness becomes the vice of rulers and 
priests, when unbridled luxury and li- 
centiousness prevail, when the wealth 
of the people is in the hands of a few 
and there is no moral power to redress 
wrongs, the nation is doomed in its 
present form. It is everlastingly true 
that when any nation loses its sense 
of honor and justice, its regard for the 





‘rights of the poor, it is taking the first 


steps to ultimate ruin, for which there 
can be no help except in the remnant 
of righteous people that remain faith- 
ful to the fundamental principles of 
truth and righteousness. 





Killing Morning Glories 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Three or four years ago we had 
plenty of morning glories. We seeded 
two fields to sweet clover, one yellow 
and one white, and turned the cattle 


in and there are scarcely any morning 
glories now. They cleaned up the 
yellow clover first. We had a small 
patch of thistles a few yéars ago, 
about an arm full. I pulled them all 
up. Two years ago I cut that patch 
seventeen times and they have not 
given up yet. 
G. KIMBALL. 
Ida County, Iowa. 





and other ills. 


in later life. 


Vicks VapoRub. 





Children’s Colds 


Now Use External Treatment 


Millions of Modern Mothers { 


ONSTANT ‘‘dosing”’ often upsets 
children’s delicate stomachs, an 
lowers their vitality, 
thus inviting fresh colds 


Yet, every cold should 
be treated promptly; if 
neglected, it may pave 
the way for serious complications 


Rub on Vaporizing Salve 


The safe and effective way to treat head 
and chest colds, spasmodic croup, bron- 
chitis, sorethroatand othercold troubles, 
is to rub the throat and chest with 


TEACHING A NATION TO AVOID SEVERE COLDS 





relieved without “dosing” 











This modern vaporizing salve acts 
two ways in bringing relief: 
(1) Its ingredients, vaporized by the 
q body heat, are inhaled direct to the in- 
flamed air passages, loosening the phlegm 
and easing the difficult breathing. 


(2) At the same time, it acts 
through the skin like a poultice 
or plaster, “‘drawing out’’ the 
soreness and helping the vapors 
inhaled to relieve the congestion. 


Equally Good for Adults 


children. 





VAPORUB 


21 
NOW OVER B® MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 





This twofold action of Vicks has made 
it successful in relieving cold troubles in 
millions of homes. Actual use by men 
and women for over 20 years has proved 
it just as good for adults as it is for 
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More Mash for Poultry 


Winter Egg Production Is Increased by Mash Ration 
By JAY WHITSON 


HE feeding of a good mash to the 
laying flock thruout the year is 
a practice followed on less than 10 per 
cent of the farms of Iowa, according 
to the best estimates on this practice. 
This is a disappointingly small per- 
centage as compared with over 90 per 
cent using commercially prepared or 
well-balanced home-mixed mash in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The farmers of New England are 
no more progressive than those of 
Iowa. It is merely that poultry has 
been a more important enterprise in 
New England and they have given 
more attention to adequate and profit- 
able poultry feeding while we have 
given most of our attention to beef 
cattle, hogs and dairy cows. 

Feeding balanced rations is the first 
step and the most fundamental one in 
“more profit from hens,” I believe. 
While a balanced ration can be fed 
without the use of mash, it is not only 
difficult but not practical under con- 
ditions found in most of the United 
States. In addition no matter how per- 
fectly balanced a ration, as to kinds 
and amounts of proteins and minerals 
and percentage of carbohydrates, fats 
and crude fiber, is fed to hens, without 
ground feed, enough can not be eaten 
and digested to meet the food require- 
ments to produce an average of one- 
half an egg per hen for the entire flock 
for eight or ten months out of the 
year. 

“Eventually if you expect to con- 
tinue to produce eggs you will come to 
feeding mash to your laying flock; 
why not begin now?” is my message 
in regard to the feeding of corn belt 
farm flocks. 

Egg Production Is Increased 

This is the logical time of year to 
begin “all-the-year” mash feeding if 
one has never fed it before or only ir- 
regularly. The feeding of a balanced 
mash, mixed at home or in a factory 
reduces the cost of feed per dozen of 
eggs and also reduces the time re- 
quired to care for the flock. No other 
method of feeding will mature the pul- 
lets so evenly and get as high a per 
cent into regular laying as quickly as 
the feeding of a high-grade mash. 

“What is the magic of mash feeding? 
Why does a mash get so much better 
results than almost the same grains 
and feeds fed separately?” a Cass 
county neighbor said to me as I enthu- 
siastically urged him to try mash feed- 


ing. Perhaps others feel the same 
skepticism he did. It wasn’t many 
years ago that Mrs. Whitson and I 


were in the same class. I remember 
how a member of the extension service 
spent some little time explaining to 
us how difficult it was to feed the 
different grains, protein and mineral 
carriers in the right proportions to Tur- 
nish the best possible ration when 
each was fed separately. And getting 
the hens to eat what was fed in the 
same proportion was even more diffi- 
cult. Also, that the individual tastes 
of different birds in the flock varied 
the same as human tastes varied, and 
some would eat only corn, others 
would “hog” the meat scraps or other 
protein carriers, some would eat little 
if any bone and limestone grit, and 
others would fill up on these mineral 
carriers. It sounded reasonable to us, 
so we began using mash. “Once tried, 
always used,” was the result. And 
our hens became a source of real prof- 
it to us and the next year made a very 
creditable record among the poultry 
record flocks of the state. 

And one of the finest things about 
mash feeding is that it is equally con- 
venient, profitable and labor saving 
with thirty hens or one thousand. Not 
many handling 500 or more hens on 
one farm in this, or the neighboring 
states, attempt to do it without using 
a mash as the mainstay of the ration. 
But really it is the keeper of an ordi- 








nary farm flock of fifty to 150 birds 
that makes the largest proportionate 
gain thru mash feeding. These are 
the flocks that most frequently go to 
roost hungry because the family didn’t 
get home from town or other neces- 
sary trip until dark. These are the 
flocks that most frequently get noth- 
ing to eat until the middle of the fore- 
noon when the family sleeps a bit later 
than usual during the school months, 
or some one is sick or special work 
like putting up ice, taking livestock 
to town or helping the neighbors shell 
corn, disarranges the regular chore 
program during the winter months. 

Of course, mash feeding doesn’t 
abolish the chores of feeding, water- 
ing and caring for the flock. But it 
does greatly reduce the number of 
trips necessarily to feed adequately 
the flock and to reduce the damage 
done when they have to go to roost 
without their usual evening meal of 
grain (which is desirable with most 
systems of of mash feeding). And it 
does not matter greatly if the early 
morning trip to the poultry house is 
delayed occasionally for an hour or 
two because of the crowd of other du- 
ties when there is plenty of good mash 
in the self-feeders. 

Ingredients of Good Ration 


What must this balanced, adequate 
mash contain? First, it must have 
enough protein and minerals and of 
the right kind. Rations composed en- 
tirely or almost entirely of grain and 
grain products are too low in both pro- 
tein and minerals to supply the needs 
of hens laying regularly. Also, animal 
protein of some sort appears to be nec- 
essary for highest egg production and 
best vigor and health. If plenty of 
skim milk is available to supply the 
flock at all times, 10 per cent of an an- 
imal protein carrier is enough. When 
little or no skim milk is available, 
about 20 per cent of the mash should 
be tankage or meat scraps or the 
packing product sold under the trade 
name “meat and bone.” Several mid- 
west experiment stations have got 
slightly better results with meat 
scraps and “meat and bone” than with 
tankage. 

The easiest way to make sure the 
laying hens are adequately supplied 
with minerals is by adding it to the 
mash. It is the only practical way of 
supplying salt in the needed amounts. 
The home-mixed mash should contain 
one pound of salt to each 100 pounds. 
Two or 3 per cent of finely ground 
bone meal in the mash will supply ad- 
equately the need for phosphorus. One 
per cent of high grade powdered lime- 
stone is generally desirable. 

We used to make use of bran in our 
home-mixed mash but discarded it. 
The hens’ were more apt to waste 
mash when bran was used. We dis- 
earded it in favor of shorts or mid- 
dlings and this is the recommenda- 
tion of several mid-west colleges at the 
present time. Ten to 20 per cent of 
the mash should be shorts or mid- 
dlings. Unless one has alfalfa leaves 
or shatterings that can be fed regular- 
ly thruout the winter, 5 per cent of the 
mash should be alfalfa meal or alfalfa 
leaf flour. 

This leaves 50 to 60 per cent of the 
mash to be made up of farm raised 
grains. First in amount and impor- 
tance is corn—good quality ground 
yellow corn. At least thirty pounds 
out of every 100 pounds of the mash 
should be ground corn if the flock is 
mostly pullets and oats is the only 
other grain readily available to go into 
the mash. If wheat or plump barley 
is available it can be substituted fo1 
part of the corn. I believe the home. 
mixed mash should never contain less 
than 20 per cent corn. ‘We must make 
the mash taste good to the hens if we 
are going to have them make half of 
their ration (by weight) mash. Hence, 
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Regulator 


With ashort corn crop threatening, 
cash from eggs is unusually impor- 
tant. 

Make every hen you have go to 
work quickly. Buy hens! Add 
Pratts Poultry Regulator to the 
mash feed and your flock is bound 
to pay. 

Regulating supplies valuable 
minerals and natural tonics, that 
formerly only big commercial 
plants could afford. Now Pratts 
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-the easy Cash Crop! 





Poultry Regulator} « 


55 years of success and fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for 
a money-back trial of any Pratt remedy. 


Write for your copy PROFIT FROM POULTRY 1928 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
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the need of good yellow corn in large 
enough amounts to make it palatable. 


Oats deserves a place in every 
home-mixed mash used in this area. 
They should be plump and heavy. 


Grinding in a mill that will grind the 
hull as well as the berry is essential. 
Twenty or 25 per cent of the mash 
ground oats is enough. If wheat or 
barley is used in addition to corn and 
oats, the three grains can be used in 
about equal parts by weight very sat- 
isfactorily. 

If it is difficult to find time to get 
the necessary materials together or to 
get the grains ground or if home-mix- 
ing is unsatisfactory, there are good 
commercial laying mashes on the mar- 
ket. They save a lot of bother in 
making the buying, weighing, grinding 
and mixing of a variety of feeds un- 
necessary. 





Getting Ready for Winter 


A thoro cleaning of the poultry 
house should take place at this time 
of year in preparation for winter. The 
cleanup should consist of removing 
nests, roosts, hoppers, drinking stands 
and all other equipment from the 
house. Each should get a_ thoro 
scrubbing with water and some good 
disinfectant.» The house itself should 
be swept, ceilings, walls and _ floor. 
The floor should be well scraped clean 
of all hard, dried litter and droppings. 
Dirt floors should have at least six 
inches of the old dirt taken off and re- 
placed with six inches of clean dirt. 

The final cleanup step should be a 
thoro spraying of the inside of the 
house with some good disinfectant. 
Whitewash helps to brighten a dark 
house and a freshly whitewashed 
house has a tendency to encourage its 
owner to keep it looking clean for 
some time to come. 





A counselor in a Swedish town lost his 
temper in a meeting and remarked that 
half of his colleagues were fools. 

An apology was demanded. He prom- 
ised to make reparation and caused bills 
with the following correction to be posted 
on boardings in the town: 

“T said that half of the town counselors 
are fools. I now declare that half of the 
town couselors are not fools,” 
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No danger to children, stock or poultry 


Use K-R-O freely in the home, barn or poultry 
house with absolute safety. Severe tests have 
proved that it kills rats an ‘mice every time but 
other animals and poultry are not in*ured by the 
largest doses. 





Not a poison 
K-R-O is made of powdered squill—the new safe us 


way urged by Government Experts. Does not con- ] 
fain arsenic, phosphorus, barium carbonate or any D 
other deadly poison. At your drugeist, 75c. Large cr 
Bize (4 times as much) $ $2.00 Or sent direct iron bl 
us post paid if he cannot supply you. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohio, he 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


‘Questions concerning 


dairy management wiil be cheerfully answered. 








Provide An Abundance of Feed 

One of the common mistakes that is 
made in dairy cattle feeding is to fail 
jn supplying animals with sufficient 
feed so that they can produce to their 
full capacity. Dairy cows may be con- 
sidered a factory for the manufacture 
of roughages and concentrates into 
milk. Like many other manufacturing 
establishments there is a_ certain 


amount of overhead that must be ab- 
sorbed before the returns will pay a 
profit. With dairy cows a certain 
amount of feed is required for main- 
tenance before any large amount of 
milk can be supplied. This makes lib- 
eral feeding an essential in economical 
production. 

Home grown roughages comprise the 
packbone of successful dairying. It is 


more often possible to ship in concen- 


trates for feeding and make a profit 
on them than it is to ship in rough- 
ages. However, dairymen who are re- 
ceiving a good price for their product 
often find it profitable to ship in al- 
falfa hay, rather than stint the feeding. 

This is the time of the year when 
the winter feed supply must be given 
careful consideration. Silage will form 
a nucleus to a successful dairy ration. 
In some localities people are over- 
looking filling their silos. Usually this 
is a mistake from the standpoint of 
returns. Where there is no silo, a 
plentiful supply of corn fodder will be 
found usefyl, especially in wintering 
dry or young stock. 

Hay and concentrated feeds may 
often be purchased cheapeér at this 
season of the year than at .any other 
time. This makes the problem of lay- 
ing in the winter feed supply one of 
importance, especially where it is nec- 
essary to purchase some of the feeds 
used. 





Wants Milk House Information 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“Of what material can a milk house 
best be constructed for farm use? 
Where can I get plans or blueprints 


for same? Where can I get bulletins 
and other information on cooling 
milk?” : 


Almost any material can be used 
for the building which will harmonize 
with the other farm buildings, provid- 
ed the floor and the interior walls aré 
of material which is easily kept clean 
and will not decay. Wood is much 
used, with concrete floor and cement 
plaster on the inside. Reinforced con- 
crete, hollow clay blocks, and cement 
blocks all make lasting and sanitarv 
houses, but for warmth in winter and 
coolness in summer are better if the 
walls have a dead air space filled with 
some material to prevent air circula- 
tion or else have a layer of some good 
commercial insulation built into it. 
Often the wall can be built in the usual 
way, then a sheet of insulation fast- 
ened to the wall, and this plastered or 
Painted so it can be washed down 
when desired. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., has several 
good bulletins on cooling and handling, 
has bulletins on dairy house plans, and 
we think has blueprint plans. All the 
leading agricultural colleges have 
blueprint plans for farm dairy houses 
which can be had for a few cents and 
many of them have free bulletins on 
dairy houses and on handling dairy 
Products. We suggest that our corre- 
Spondent write his own college and a 
few of those nearest him and ask them 
to send him their free list of building 
Plans, from which he can order a few 
Plans which seem to be about what he 
Wants. 

The firms and associations dealing 





in building materials and equipment 
often put out bulletins and plans for 
farm dairy houses and we suggest 
that our correspondent write the fol- 
lowing for whatever they may have: 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
Ill.; Hollow Tile Building Association, 
Chicago, Ill.; Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. The individual 
firms manufacturing Portland cement 
and hollow clay tile often can help one 
out with plans. 





Mineral Feeds 


Unless the roughage of dairy cows | 
is made up largely of legume hays, or 


unless the cows are on good pasture, 
they are apt to suffer from a defi- 
ciency of calcium in their ration. If 
the grain portion of the ration is re- 
duced, as often occurs when the cows 
are dry, there is apt to be a defi- 
ciency of phosphorus. 

These two minerals, calcium and 
phosphorus, are the ones that are most 
apt to be lacking in the ration of dairy 
cattle. Some experiments have been 
conducted which show that they can 
be added to the ration in specially 
prepared bone meal. This supplies 
both calcium and phosphorus. Others 
recommend a mixture of the specially 
prepared bone meal and pure, finely 
ground limestone, mixed in equal parts 
by weight, with a similar amount of 
common salt to make it more appetiz- 
ing. Other combinations are on the 
market. 

Where cows have a good ration of 
legume hay, most of the calcium re- 
quirement is apparently met from this 
feed. When a liberal grain ration is 
used, the demand for phosphorus is 
met from the grain. Good pasture 
seems to supply the needs of the ani- 
mals along both lines. However, where 
these conditions are not met, it would 
seem advisable to add some mineral 
mixture to the grain ration. Some 
people prefer to give the animals free 
access to the mixture by placing it in 
a box where the cattle may eat it as 
they desire. 





Remodeling the Dairy Barn 


It is often a harder problem to re- 
model an old dairy barn so that it will 
meet the requirements of a good dairy 
herd than it is to build a new barn. 
It is also a more important problem 
for there are many more barns to be 
rebuilt or changed than there are new 


barns to be built. 

One of the best types of additions 
to old barns is a “lean-to” shed. A 
shed of this kind can be built so that 
it will provide considerable room at 2 
conservative cost. If windows are 
placed along the side of the “lean-to” 
they will provide suitable light. This 
fact often makes it better to build an 
addition to the barn, rather than spend 
too much time and expense remodeling 
the interior. This, however, is a prob- 
lem that can only be answered by the 
owner. 

Proper lighting and ventilation, san- 
itation and necessary warmth of con- 
struction are the greatest essentials in 
a barn. If barns are arranged con- 
veniently labor will be conserved in 
taking care of the cows. In these re- 
spects the “lean-to” type of improve- 
ment can be adequately arranged. Ifa 
ceiling is put over the greater portion 
of the shed roof it will aid in retaining 
warmth, which will also help in venti- 
lating, if proper intakes and outlets 
are arranged. 

This is the time of year when some 
thought should be given to the build- 
ings. If it is delayed until winter, 
cows will slack up in their milk flow, 
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CATTLE FEED 


F. E. Osbel, Orient, Iowa, fed acar- 
load of cattle on INTERNATIONAL 
Planters Cattle Feed for 90 days and 
they gained 3 Ibs. per day. 

You can get this gain, too, with this 
scientifically balanced feed. Fed with 
corn it makes a complete ration to 
produce quick weight at low cost. 
It contains molasses which induces 
thirst—the more water cattle drink, 
the faster they gain. 

INTERNATIONAL Planters Cat- 
tle Feed takes the place of cotton seed 
meal, and oil meal, both of which it 
contains in proper proportion. It is 
guaranteed to produce “‘better beef at 
lower cost.” 


See your INTERNATIONAL Dealer 
INTERNATI ——— Sugar Feed Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


lEat 
INTERNATIONAL 
SUCAREO CATTLE PERO 


For Better Beef 











Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


SAFETY FIRST laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 

















Your Stock i is Safe 


Zint|nsulated Behind Zinc Insulated Ameri- 


can, Royal, or Anthony Fences. 
a 
dmerican 


It means a lot to you to know that your fences 
Farm Earnings.” 


will hold and stand up for long years of service. 
Fences See our dealer in your community 


American Steel ( Wire Company Fences are 
made of the right steel for the purpose — and 
protected with heavy uniform zinc insulation 
GUARANTEE 
Other Sales Offices: Chicago . New York . Boston . Cleveland . W. Ph 
Buffalo . Detroit . Cincinnati . Baltimore . Wilkes esse . St. Louie . ay a 


With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires and used underthe same conditions. 


Send for free booklet,“How Fences Increase 





against rust. 
Oklahoma City. Birmingham , Memphis . Dallas , Denver , Salt Lake City 





fi Al 
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J.S. Caldwell, Vinton, Iowa, let the hogs follow 
the plow to clean up the grub worms in a well- 
fenced 10-acre clover pasture when he broke it 
up for corn. His crop ran 60 bushels to the acre 
at $1.10, a total of $660.00. On his other ten hia 
fence was poor. Grubs got all but 150bushels— 
a total loss of 45 bushels per acre that could 
have béen saved with a hog-tight fence. *‘You 
can borrow $1,000 at 7%, put itintofence and 
make money", says Mr. Caldwell. We claim 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“Galvannealed”-Copper Bearing 


is the best investment any farmer can make. A 
reat many have proved this true. They know, 
rom experience, that hogging down, pasturing 

after harvest_and crop rotation will pay for 

RED BRAND FENCE in from 1 to 3 years. 

They know, too, that this real good, copper- 

bearing steel withits extra heavy zinc “‘galvan- 

nealed’’ coating keeps rust out; that these two 

things make RED BRAND costless by lasting 

longer. Its stiff gave well-crimped line wires, 

can't-slip knots, he pkeepitstraight, trim,hog- 

tight and bull-proof. The fence that will] last 
the longest is the cheapest fence to buy. 

What has been yourexperience with or with- 

out good fence? We will pay $5 or more foreach 

* fetter that we use. Write for details, catalog and 

3interesting booklets 

that tell how oth- 

ers have made 

@ more moneywith 

hog-tightfences. 


f Keystone Steel 
and Wir 











| pected. If 


| could be expected. 
| produced 500 pounds a decrease of 13 
|; per cent could be expected from the 





> Always look 


for the 


ls “= Red Brand 


Ais, (top wire) é 











There is NO CRIB 


; Features which 

f& make Dickelman 

¥ Cribs superior to 

any other on the 

market are: heavier metal sides, 
heavier roofs, patented “down and 
out” weather proof perforations, 
man size warp proof and sag proof 
doors, patented beaded storm proof 
roofs, corrugated over-lapping 
construction. Dickelman exclusive 
patents built into the Dickelman 
Crib protect your corn from fire, 
lightning, rats, mice and mold. 
G Store your corn in a Dickelman 
and cure it as it should be cured, 


DICKELMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
622 Main Street, Forest, Ohio 





| farm. 











Don’t buy 


antil you read these 


FREE BOOKS 


Contain information you should know; 
show pictures you'should see before you 
buy. Learn about National Steel Portable, 
Little Giant Wood Portable, All Steel 
Chainless Inside Bucket Elevators; horse 
powers, lifting jacks, speed jacks. Writ 
for two big free books today; send us your 
implement cealer’s name. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
257 McMunn St. Bloomington, Il. 


| ter than the average fall herds. 

















SAFETY FIRST! Po your buying 

from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 








give you names of reliable firms. 





and considerable loss in both milk and 
profits will be suffered before poor 
conditions can be remedied. 


Good Bulls Make a Difference 


Records of cow testing associations 
which have been tabulated by the 
Bureau of Dairying of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
demonstrates that it pays to buy good 





bulls. They also show that the greater | 
the production of the herd, the*more | 
| important it is that a bull with proven 
| ability be chosen to head the herd. 


The tabulation referred to shows 


| that when the average production of 
| the herd is only 100 pounds of butter- 
| fat per 
bred dairy bull will increase the prod- | 


cow that the ordinary pure 
uction of the daughters 136 per cent. 
Where the mothers produced an av- 


erage of 200 pounds the increase to be | 


expected in the daughters from an or- 


| dinary pure bred bull was 50 per cent. 


If the production was 300 pounds an 
increase of 18 per cent could be ex- 
the production was 400 
pounds a decrease of three per cent 
Where the mother 


use of an ordinary pure bred bull. 
These figures show the great bene- 
fit that can be expected from the use 
of a pure bred dairy sire on cows of 
an average herd. 
been bred up to a high degree of per- 
formance, selecting a bull of proved 
merit is of comparatively greater im- 
portance if a further improvement is 


to be made in the production records | 


of the herd. 


Feed 52 Per Cent of Cost of 
Milk 
It cost an average of $164.72 to keep 
a cow a year and $2.08 to produce 100 


pounds of milk on thirty-seven farms 
in DuPage, Cook and McHenry coun- 





ties, where dairymen are co-operating | 
with the University of Illinois in keep- | 


ing dairy cost records. These thirty- 
seven dairymen, who were owners of 


733 cows, were members of their re- | 
| spective country dairy herd improve- 


ment associations and consequently 


| the production of their cows was high- 


er than that of cows on the average 
Accordingly, the cost of pro- 
ducing milk on these farms was lower 


| than it would be on the average farm. 


More than half, or 51 per cent, of the 
cost of keeping a cow on these farms 


| went for feed, according to the rec- 


ords. Twenty-two per cent of the cost 
was for man labor and 11 per cent for 
depreciation. The remaining 16 per 


| cent was for interest on investment 
| in cows, use of buildings and equip- 


ment, veterinary and medicine, asso- 


| ciation dues and a share of the gen- 


eral farm expense. 


In producing 100 pounds of milk at a | 


cost of $2.08, the 733 cows averaged 
7.889 pounds of milk each. The cost 


| for 100 pounds of milk varied from 
| $1.56 on one farm up to $3.18 on an- | 


other, even tho these herds were bet- 
Many 
things can happen to cause this differ- 
ence, but the three most common 
causes were poor feeding practices, 
high depreciation due to diseases and 
high labor charge. 





Neglecting Registrations Often 
Costly 


Often carelessness and indifference 
in the registration of purebred ani- 


| mals proves to be costly to the own- 
| ers. 


Fay E. Bailey, tester of the Web- 
ster county, Iowa, cow testing asso- 
ciation, tells of one member of the 
cow testing association who has a cow 
which made 500 pounds of fat during 
the past year. The owner is unable 
to register the cow, altho she is of 


pure breeding, on account of lack of 


information. Another member has 


bred a couple of cows to a bull that 


was supposed to be purebred, but can 


| not register the calves for the bull 


was never registered. 
Many other cases like these are 





Where cows have | 
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Clean, cool milk until-mar- 
keting time is certain with a 
cooling tank and cooling 
house, both of Concrete. 


Concrete is permanent, easily 
cleaned, always sanitary and 
moderate in cost. 


Free Construction Plans 


Blueprints and instructions 
for building a concrete milk 
cooling house and tank cost 
nothing. Just ask for them. 


“Concrete on the Dairy Farm,” an illustrated 
booklet, is free. Ask for your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Concrete for Permanence 





Double Your: Corn Value. jf GF Soro 


ip\ A pound of De Soto Condensed But- 
termilk mixed with water makes 4 gals. 
of pis slop. For ' poultry feed,use one Ib. 
to 3 gals water. Satisfacti d. 
10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
DeSoto Creamery &Prod Qo. Minneapolis Mina 
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No. 1-A Sandwich 
Cylinder Sheller 


An Ideal Machine for 
Fordsons or other Small 
Tractor Power 


Capacity 250 to 375 bushels-per hour 


The No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller was especially developed to make 
every tractor and light engine owner independent of the old-time 
sheller “Run.” 


With the No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller and a tractor or light engine 
you can do your own shelling without extra help, when prices are highest, when 
hauling conditions are best. Thus you are sure of top prices for your corn. You 


can make extra money for shelling for a few of your neighbors. 


Sandwich Spring Shellers 


2, 4, 6, and 8 Hole Sizes 
THERE IS A SANDWICH SHELLER FOR EVERY OCCASION 


70 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” 


For 70 years we have built Corn Shellers that have stood up under the highest 
service that could possibly be imposed. Every succeeding year has seen Sandwich 
Shellers still in the lead. 70 years of “know- ; 
how,” which means that the Sandwich Sheller 


you select is right in every way. 


BOOK FREE 
Send today for the helpful Sandwich Sheller 
Books that tell all about the No. 1-A and 
other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers. 
We also build Gasoline Engines 
for farm use, Corn Crushers, Hay 
Presses, Grain Elevators, etc. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., Sandwich, Illinois 


Branches: Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo. 
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EVERY bushel of corn you ones on your 1928 
pig crop boosts — hog profits! You will 
gave 12 your feed, and get more than double the 
gs from the same number of sows or more pigs 
Fon only 4 the sows you ordinarily breed, wi 
the ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 
The Hog House with the Patented, Exclusive 
PIG INCUBATOR” 
Enables you ie farrow your first litter in February 
or March. Saves up to 100% of your pigs even at 
10 degrees elow zero. This early farrowing 
helps youn mene the EARLY fall markets and get 
peters CES. You can then get another lit- 
oo woe TER cn the “Pig Incubator” will take 
your pigs through the winter for big cheap gains. 


This Means 16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow 
No wonder hog raisers everywhere are deserting 
old time hog houses for this modern, up-to-the- 
minute perfect farrowing house which ten min- 
utes work changes into a year ‘round hog house. 
“Pig Incubator” Saves the Pigs 
Economy Hog House has six separate pens for 
sows. Each pen connects with six separate little 
pig pens into which only the little pigs can. go. 
Central brooder stove with canopy Rete heat 
down into these little pens, heating them to 72- 
degrees even at ten be! ow. eats sow pens to 
40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own pens 
except at feeding time. Sows can’t injure them. 
This is a patented feature and the biggest im- 
provement ever made in hog raising equipment’ 


Perfects the McLean System 
Mounted on heavy, weather proofed skids, eas- 
ily moved; best for owners or renters. Sanitary. 
Well ventilated with roof ventilator and top 
yentilating cello-glase windows that let in the 

“growth’’ rays of sun. 


Costs Less Than You Can Build It 
Fully equipped with stove. Comes in sections; 
two men can put it up in half a day. Built of 
clear fr and No. | dimension lumber. Plan now 
to double your hog profits in 1928. Send coupon 
for catalog of Economy Hog House, self feed- 
ers, hog waterers, cattle waterers, poultry houses. 
THIS IS THE HOGEHOUSE YOU SAW AT THE STATE FAIR 
SEND COUPON _SAVE ower A 

jEconomY HOUSING cO., 0 Onawa, town 


Dep 
Send catalog and tell me how, i can double m$ hog pons al 
— with the ‘*Pig Incubato: 


[Name 











New Idea in 


Selling Windmills 


Dempster windmills for over forty years 
have been the leaders in the windmill 
field. Now we are coming forward with 
anew idea for selling windmills. This 
plan, to say the least, is unique. It is 
causing great interest among windmill 
buyers everywhere, and the Dempster 
dealer near you will be glad to give you 
full and complete details, : 


No obligation to buy. Do not hesitate 
to ask the Dempster Dealer for full and 
complete information. It will be inter- 


esting, and it will surprise you. If there 
is no Dempster dealer near you, write us, 


Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. 





ANNU-OILED Windmill 


GLOBE MACHINERY AND SUPPLY CO. 
Distributors in Eastern lowa 
Des Moines, iowa 
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haw LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
“had Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 

actory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40° 
says Geo. E. Wairod, Huron County, Mich, 
Don’t delay, write today for FREE atalog. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Box 296 Muncie, Ind. 
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common knowledge of every one who 
has been connected with the purebred 
business. It may not be wise to keep 
up the registration papers on a herd 
of cattle. That is for the owner to 
decide. However, unless it has been 
definitely decided not to keep up reg- 
istration papers, it is well for the 
owner to give the matter regular at- 
tention. 

In this connection a herd registry is 
found very useful. This book can be 
used to record all breeding and calv- 
ing dates. Where the herd owner is a 
member of the cow testing association, 
the regular association book can be 
satisfactorily used for this purpose. 
Usually it is a good plan to keep up 
the registration papers on all good an- 
imals. These should be registered and 
transferred in the time limits allowed 
by the associations so as to avoid the 
payment of extra fees. 





Hard to Maintain Fall Production 


The fall months are the hardest ones 
of the year to maintain the usual 
amount of production. This is not a 
serious matter where one is selling 
cream to a creamery, but where the 
milk is used for fluid milk consump- 
tion, it represents a real problem for 
the dairyman. Dry cows, short pas- 
tures and flies, combined with a busy 
time of the year, often mean that the 
production of cows will decrease to 
less than half of the production dur- 
ing spring months. 

More liberal feeding, including spe- 
cial fall pastures or other types of 
succulent crops, must be the founda- 
tion of the work of maintaining fall 
production. If some of the cows fresh- 
en somewhat earier than is a common 
habit, it will also help to tide over the 
situation. A good many dairymen breed 
their fall cows so that they will fresh- 
en about the time corn shucking is 
over. This is all right where it works 
into the general farm plan, but where 
milk must be furnished to customers, 
it is not satisfactory. Many cows that 
are bred late are in reality winter 
cows rather than fall cows. Records 
show that their total production is 
hardly as good for the year as with 
cows that freshen somewhat earlier. 

Darkened barns, with the cows kept 
in duringgthe parts of the day when 
the flies are the worst, will also help 
production. When cows are kept in 
the barn, they should receive some 
succulent feed during the day, or have 
a good pasture where they can graze 
at night. Fairly liberal grain feeding 
is essential if the best results are to 
be obtained. 





Farm Unrest in Japan 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Doubtless you have not heard that 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, of New York, has sent me 
to the orient for a year’s study of rural 
social organization in some of these 
countries. 

I have been meaning to write you 
for some days about the first experi- 
ence I had in Japan—or rather with 
Japanese. Before we had ever docked, 
seven or eight reporters came out to 
the ship and interviewed me. After 
the polite speeches were over, almost 
the first question asked me was about 
the McNary-Haugen bill and the effect 
of the veto upon Coolidge’s chances 
for renomination. These reporters 
knew a good bit more about that bill 
and the contradictions in the veto 
message than many of my New York 
acquaintances. 

They are keenly interested in the 
next move in the U. S. A. on this point 
because there is a serious situation ex- 
isting here in the silk industry. The 
price of cocoons is less than half what 
it was a year ago and there is a great 
deal of agrarian unrest. There have 
been riots in some places and many 
tenant unions have been formed with 
a view to securing a reduction in rent. 
In at least one instance, near Osaka, 
the land owners formed a company, 
pooled their land, evicted their ten- 
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ants, bought machinery and hired an 


— 


agricultural college graduate to oper- | 


ate their holdings, thus upsetting the 
traditions of centuries. As in Amer- 
ica, the farmer has always been taken 
for granted and the sudden demand of 
the farmers for relief—which began 
with the collapse of the price of rice 
in 1920-21—plus his rapid organization 
had amazed and puzzled the urban- 
minded. Many have said to me, “The 
farmer has become a serious problem.” 
The manufacturing end of silk is 
also depressed; the recent tremendous 
hank failure, the strain of rebuilding 
i‘okyo and the other cities wrecked by 
the earthquake, while at the same time 
carrying forward the regular program 
for the development of Japan, make a 
majority of the business men with 
whom I have talked thus far, both for- 
eign and Japanese, feel that there are 
elements of weakness and damage in 
the present economic situation. 
EDMUND DeS. BRUNNER. 
Karhizawa, Japan. 


Pecsas for Hogs in the Field 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have one hundred head of hogs 
in the corn field where soybeans have 
been planted. Will it pay to feed these 
hogs tankage at $75 a ton?” 

In Missouri experiments they found 
that hogs in the corn field with soy- 
beans which were fed in addition one- 
half to two-thirds of a pound of tank- 
age per head daily gained nearly two- 
thirds of a pound more per head daily 
than those pigs without the tankage. 
Moreover, the cost of gain was great- 
ly reduced because each hundred 
pounds of tankage took the place of 
about ten bushels of corn. 

One of the things which has been 
more definitely proved than anything 
else is that it pays to feed a protein 
supplement to hogs in the corn field. 
It makes no difference whether the 
corn is by itself or whether there are 
soybeans in the corn. Soybeans in the 
corn will not take the place of a good 
protein supplement. 
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NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


n 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 
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Get your roofs and farm buildings ready for 
winter. The cheapest way to re- and re 
side old yr ah is with MONARCH Steel 
Roofing and Sidin: ky roofs permanently 
fixed. * Machine s' quickly covered and at 
a fraction of the time and cost of ey 
other wa MONARCH Heavy Ga =o Ger 
vanized Roofing and Siding is made i new 
material—not old. We save you money be 
cause we get our steel direct, in car lots, from 
the mills, and do our own corrugating. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Send today for free samples of MONAR' 
ee Steel Roofing and Pressed Brick 
Steel Siding, which show quality and gauge of 
steel we furnish. e will also send you an 
estimating sheet which helps you to readily 
measure surface to cove Write today 
for our low, fall, direct-to-you | prices, 


New Monarch Machine & Stamping Co. 


412 S. W. Ninth &t., 
DES MOINES, 
1OWA 
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For heavy duty — the 
power which serves in- 
dustry is now available 
to many farms. 


Electricity can 








give the farmer 


much now—and more later 


E FARMER wants new 

equipment. His own may 

be “pretty fair,” but a practical 

sense shows him how much 

more could be done with bet- 

ter. He wants it; but he first 
wants to make sure. 


Users of farm-electrical equip- 
ment today are reporting good 
results. But the development 
of electrical machinery for the 
farm has just begun. Electrical 
manufacturers, aided by farm 
organizations and agricultural 
schools, will continue to make 
better machinery, improve the 
old and work out and test new 
uses for electricity. What dis- 
coveries in farm economy may 


lie ahead! 
Theelectrical industry isbring- 


ing all the weight of its in- 
dustrial experience to the ser- 
vice of the farmer. With its 
vast system of interconnecting 
lines, it was never better pre- 
pared to serve. The farmer 
wants not only light but every 
form of power that will make 
life on the farm as comfortable 
and convenient as in the city. 
A rural civilization will arise, 
worthy in every way of the 
farmer's dream. 


Groups of farmers who can 
assure their local power com- 
pany of a sufficient demand 
for current to make a new 
line self-supporting will find 
the company glad to cooper- 
ate. Ask your power company 
for information. 


The Committee on Relation o fElectricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the U. S. Departments of + ulture, Commerce and the 


Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, Nationa 


Grange, American Society of 


2 a -ultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 


Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Association, 


Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and 


{ational Association of 
the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 





He will gladly 





Subseribers are invited to avai! panes ym ot Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. 
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ies. A2-cent stamp should accompany sll inquiries. 














What They Think of Their 
Electric Power 


Recently I had an opportunity to 
talk with several farmer families on 
the Illinois Experimental Electric Line 
near Talono, and the Indiana Experi- 
mental Electric Line near Wanatah. 
These lines are under the joint man- 
agement of the committee on the rela- 
tion of electricity to agriculture and 
the State Agricultural College. The 
power is furnished by the public serv- 
ice corporation operating in that local- 
ity, tho in a few cases this displaced 
battery types of farm lighting plants. 
Both of these commodities are typical 
corn belt. sections, and dairying is not 
the outstanding type of farming, tho 
most of these farms carry it on ina 
limited way. As most of those seen 
had used the electric power around 
two years, I was anxious to know what 
they were using it for, what they con- 
sidered its greatest value, and how 
well satisfied they are with it. 

The uses to which it is being put 
varies quite a good deal among the 
different farms. Electric lights in the 


farm home, barn, poultry ‘and hog 
houses, were on practically every 
farm; while most of them-used a two 


or three-way yard light and had scat- 
tered lights in other farm buildings. 
Practically every home visited used 
the electric washing machine, electric 
sad iron, electric vacuum sweeper, and 
electric water pump, even where a 
windmill was used to take care of the 
stock water supply. Several homes 
used the electric refrigerator, churn, 
incubator, brooder, mangle or ironer, 
cream separator, and radio battery 
chargers. Only a few had electric 
ranges or fireless cookers, altho a 
number expected to put them in when 
a satisfactory cooking rate was ar- 
ranged. Outside of the home, a few 
of the farms have made much use of 
the electric power, a few milking ma- 
chines, and a few general purpose mo- 
tors used for feed grinding, grain ele- 
vating, hay hoisting, and so on. 
Almost without exception these 
farmers and their wives and children 
were entirely satisfied with their ex- 
perience with electric power, and well 
worth the additional cost over the gas 
engine or non-power days. One farmer 


spoke of the convenience and quick 


starting of the electric motor and that 
he no longer had to stay within calling 
distance of the house on wash day, as 
he did when gas engine power operat- 
ed the washing machine. The farm 
women were very enthusiastic about 
the labor saving possibilities of the 
electric washing machine, electric sad 
iron and electric ironer. One lady 
claimed that two hours with the elec- 
tric ironer takes care of the ironing for 
a family of eight, which before took 
practically a whole day and then not 
so well done. 

The housewives who were using 
electric ranges and fireless cookers 
were very enthusiastic as to their 
even heat, automatic regulation and 
labor saving from carrying fuel, stok- 
ing, cleaning ashes, and so on. One 
fifteen-year-old girl whose mother was 
away at a club meeting said that they 
used their electric range for all their 
cooking, and that she was baking 
bread and getting the family dinner on 
it at that time. A few thought the 
electric range a little expensive, but 
thought a better cooking rate would 
soon be granted. 

But practically without exception, 
every man and woman I talked with, 
when pressed as to what he thought 
was the most valuable and labor and 
time saving part of the electric serv- 
ice, put the electric lights as the most 
important. Several women spoke of 
its saving in labor over taking care of 





kerosene lamps, and of its convenience 


in case of sickness at night or when 
running down cellar for a jar of fruit. 
The men appreciated the saving in 
time the lights in the yard and in the 
barn made in doing the chores, and in 
looking after livestock at night. Also 
they like good light when they read or 
have friends in. As one farmer put it, 
“It’s like sitting in the dark now when 
we go to a neighbor’s who doesn't 
have the electric light.” 





Charge for Sheltering Separator 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“Five farmers have bought a 22-26 
grain separator, and have asked me to 
shelter it in my new bank barn 34x68 
feet. With it in my driveway I am not 
able to drive in with a load of hay or 
of anything I wish to pull in with my 


team. What should I charge my four 
partners for sheltering this for one 
year? Also four of us are partners on 


an ensilage cutter and they wish me 
to shelter it also. What would be a 
fair charge for housing this machine?” 

A fair charge to both parties for 
sheltering a machine is about 5 cents 
per year for each square foot of floor 
space occupied. This covers interest 
and other overhead charges on the 
building and the labor of putting in 
and taking out. A 22-36 separator has 
a length of about twenty-five feet and 
a width of about six feet, or an area 
of about 150 square feet. This would 
make the charge $7.50 per year, of 
which our correspondent and each of 
the other four partners should stand 
$1.50. 

An ensilage cutter will require a 
space of about eight feet by five feet 
or forty square feet, which at 5 cents 
would amount to $2, of which each 
partner should pay one-fourth or 50 
cents per year.—I. W. D. 





Keep Rear Wheels Tight 


Extreme care must be taken to see 
that the automobile rear wheel is very 
firmly seated on the axle cone or ta- 
pered part of the axle, as the least bit 
of play of the hub on the axle will 
cause rapid wear of both the axle and 
hub, and especialiy of the key and key 
way. I once bought a used car which 
soon developed a bad case of dragging 
brake bands and investigation showed 
that a careless garage man for lack of 
the proper socket wrench had tight- 
ened the axle nuts as tight as he could 
handily with a hammer and punch and 
then put on the cotter pins and let it 
go at that. The hubs soon worked 
loose on the axle shafts, wearing the 
hubs and the axles and key ways 
badly. The results were that both 
hubs and one rear axle had to be re- 
placed and rather a heavy repair bill. 

When the wheels are drawn on as 
tight as they should be for safety. 
it is sometimes difficult to get them 
loose when it becomes necessary to re- 
move a wheel. The type of wheel 
puller which screws on the hub in 
place of the hub cap and then has 4 
screw to press against the end of the 
shaft, can not be used safely to loosen 
the hub by straight pull alone, since 
the wheel is often tight enough that 
the hubs threads would be stripped. 
Usually a sharp, heavy blow against 
the end of the axle shaft is required 
to loosen the hub. The best way is to 
have the weight of the car on the 
wheel which is to be loosened, the op- 
posite wheel being jacked up so as just 
to clear the ground. The axle nut is 
then removed and a heavy steel wheel 
remover screwed in its place on the 
end of the axle shaft. If a helper is 
available, he should put a 2x6 between 
wheel and some part of the axle or 
springs and pull out steadily while the 
other strikes the puller a sharp blow 





with a sledge. Usually one heavy 
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plow will loosen the hub, while lighter 
plows would simply tend to batter the 
end of the shaft. Often the workman 
will not have the proper size of wheel 
puller and will screw the nut off 
enough to clear the end of the shaft 
and then strike a piece of iron held 
against the nut, but this damages the 
threads both on the nut and axle shaft. 
The safest thing is for each car owner 
to carry a good wheel puller of the 
proper size, since they are furnished 
with many cars and if not cost only a 
yery small amount, 

In replacing the wheel, be very sure 
that the axle nuts are pulled up tight 
and the cotter pins are inserted and 
properly spread. The repair man prob- 
ably will see to it; but if two of you 
are looking out for it, it is not likely 
to be overlooked.—I. W. D. 





Capacity of Silos 

Measuring and weighing thirty-two 
silos over a period of five years by ex- 
perts from the Missouri College of Ag- 
riculture, Columbia, Mo., shows that 
a cubic foot of settled silage at the 
top of a silo weighs 32 pounds to the 
cubic foot; 10 feet deep, 38 pounds; 20 
feet down, 41 pounds; and 30 feet and 
below, 43 pounds, there being no ap- 
parent increase in density below 30 
feet of depth. 

The following table gives the num- 
ber of tons of settled silage, the height 
being measured from top of silage 
rather than top of silo: 
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If the depth of settled silage is over 
30 feet, subtract the capacity at 29 
feet from the capacity at 30 feet to get 
the increase in the last foot of depth, 
and multiply this by the number of 
feet of depth over 30, and add the 
product to the capacity at 30 feet. 
This can be done because the density 
or weight of the silage does not in- 
crease below 30 feet. Thus suppose 
we wish the number of tons in a 14- 
foot silo with a depth of 43 feet of set- 
tled silage. The capacity of a 14-foot 
silo of 30 feet depth of settled silage 
is 90 tons, while that at 29 feet is 86.8 
tons, a difference of 3.2 tons for the 
last foot. Multiplying 3.2 tons by 13, 
the depth over 30 feet, gives 41.6 tons 
in the 13 feet below 30 feet. Adding 
41.6 tons to 90 tons gives 131.6 tons as 
the capacity of a 14-foot silo with 43 
feet of settled silage. 

Measuring the depth after it has set- 
tled 20 to 30 days is the only safe way, 
as it is largely guess work measuring 
immediately after filling, since the 
amount will vary with the dryness of 
the silage, how much it was tramped, 
and how rapidly it was put in. After 
settling several days these factors 
tend to equalize each other. 





How To Cover Trench Silo 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have made a trench silo partly 
in the ground and partly above and are 
ready to fill it. We made it six feet 
in the ground and four feet above, set 
a woven wire fence around the pit, and 
put straw back of it to hold the dirt, 
making it ten feet deep and about 
twelve feet wide at the top. After it is 
filled, what would be the best way to 
cover it to prevent spoiling and freez- 
ing?” 

After filling the trench silo and be- 
ing sure that it has received plenty of 
water and has been very thoroly 
tramped by driving a team of horses 





back and forth around and across it as 
it is filled, the next thing is to seal 
it properly. This is usually done by 
covering the whole surface with about 
a foot of straw or hay thoroly tramped 
down. Then on top of the straw put 
about a foot of dirt, which also should 
be tramped or packed while damp. 
Strips »f roll roofing or old carpet put 
next to the silage before putting on 
the straw will help to keep the dirt 
from working into the silage, which 
should be avoided so far as possible. 
No roof is necessary, altho a low roof 
is advantageous in keeping off water. 
There will be no trouble from freezing. 

An ordinary trench silo averaging 
ten feet wide and with silage eight 
feet deep after settling will hold be- 
tween one and one-half and one and 
three-quarters tons per foot of length. 
The corn should be cut at the usual 
condition for putting into the ordinary 
silo, with the grains well dented and 
the lower blades beginning to dry up. 





Too Much Water Hurts Concrete 


The other day I was watching the 
pouring of the concrete basement wall 
of a nice new home and wondered if 
either the contractor or the owner 
realized what a poor job of concreting 
was being done. The forms were well 
laid out and well built and braced, 
the sand and coarse aggregate looked 
clean and well graded, the mixer was 
all right, the cement was a standard 
brand and apparently enough cement 
was being put in. All the conditions 
were. favorable for making good con- 
crete, but I knew as soon as I watched 
the work for a few minutes that the 
owner would have a poor basement 
wall, which in all probability would 
let water in like a sieve on one side, 
and in many places would be weak 
and crumbling. 

What was the trouble?. Too much 
water, making a sloppy mixture which 
would pour out of the wheelbarrow 
like water. This was poured into the 
forms all on one side and allowed 
to flow around to the far sides, which 
meant that practically all the coarse 
aggregate was left where the _ the 
concrete was poured into the forms, 
while the cement was nearly all 
floated around to the far sides. Be- 
cause of this separation of the cement 
from the aggregate, all of the con- 
crete was certain to be weak and of 
poor density. 

It has been very definitely proved by 
careful scientific experiments that the 
strongest and most waterproof con- 
crete is produced when about six and 
one-half to seven gallons of water are 
used with each bag of cement, mak- 
ing a jelly-like or quaky mixture 
which will not pour but must be shov- 
eled or raked out of the wheelbarrows, 
and no water shows on the concrete 
until it is tamped a little. The use of 
less water or more water makes the 
concrete weaker and less waterproof. 
The following data is given by the 
Portland Cement Association to show 
the effect of different amounts of 
water on the strength of a mixture 
of one bag cement, two cubic feet of 
sand and four cubic feet of pebbles or 
coarse aggregate. This is known as 
a 1:2:4 mixture, and is the mixture 
most commonly used in ‘form con- 
struction: 

Specimen 1—Water in gallons per 
sack of cement, 6; mixture by volume, 
1:2:4; slump in inches, 1; strength, 
lbs. per sq. in., 4,000; sacks of cement 
per cu. yd. of concrete, 5,1. 

Specimen 2—Water in gallons per 
sack of cement, 6144; mixture, by vol- 
ume, 1:2:4; slump in inches, 2%; 
strength, lbs. per sq. in., 4850; sacks 
of cement per cu. yd of concrete, 5.1. 

Specimen 3—Water in gallons per 
sack of cement, 7; mixture, by vol- 
ume, 1:2:4; slump in inches, 6%; 
strength, lbs. per sq. in., 4030; sacks 
of cement. per cu. yd. of concrete, 5.1. 

Specimen 4—Water in gallons per 
sack of cement, 7%4; mixture, by vol- 
ume, 1:2:4; slump, in inches, 7; 
strength, Ibs. per sq. in., 3320; sacks 
of cement per cu. yd. of concrete, 5.0. 





Cleaning Contaminated Well 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Some time ago we pumped up bits 
of skin and gray hair, indicating that 
a rat had fallen into our well, the plat- 
form of which is very poor. We wish 
to put on a new platform, but do not 
know how to remove the rat and make 
the water fit to use again. Is there 
any way to do this except to pump the 
well dry? It is a bored well about 
thirty feet deep and almost full of 
water.” 

As this is entirely too common an 
occurrence, perhaps others of our read- 
ers will be interested in the proper 
treatment of such a well. It would be 
possible by dosing the well heavily 
with chloride of lime to make it so the 
remains of the rat-could be drunk 
without ranger of disease, but who 
would want to drink it when you would 
have to pick bits of decayed rat out 
of your teeth? Here is what should be 
done in such a case: 

First treat the water in the well 
with chloride of lime to kill any dis- 
ease germs which might be present. 
As you do not give the size of the 
well, I would suggest that you secure 
about three pounds of fresh chloride 
of lime and mix it up in a tub full of 
water, and pour this into the well, stir- 
ring it up carefully. Let this stand a 
day or so, then pump out the well as 
completely as you can, remove the 
pump and wash down the casing with 
a brush wet with a strong chloride of 
lime solution, and also wash off the 
pump pipe. Then before putting back 
the pump you ought to clean out the 
bottom thoroly by using a sand bucket, 
which is a heavy bucket which just 
slips down the well easily and has a 
loose bottom to let the water and mud 
in and then closes when you lift it up. 

Then make a_ worm-tight cover, 
which you can do with concrete, put in 
the pump and make it tight, and you 
ought not to have any further trouble. 
The water will probably taste so 
strong of chloride of lime that you 
can not drink it for a few days, but 
this will soon wear off. 





Use Tandem Hitches for 
Plowing 


In traveling several hundred miles 
during the last few weeks I have been 
very agreeably surprised at the very 
large number of farmers who are us- 
ing tandem rather than abreast hitches 
in plowing. Fifteen years ago only 
an occasional example could be found 
and these more progressive farmers 
were usually the butt of their neigh- 
bors’ jokes, and even five years ago 
probably not more than one farmer in 
twenty used a tandem hitch. This fall, 
however, the great majority of the 
farmers have swung to this type of 
hitch, and within another year or so 
a five-horse-abreast hitch for fall plow- 
ing will be an oddity. 

This is the way it should be, since 
it has been abundantly proved that it 
is absolutely impossible to hitch five 
or even four horses abreast on a gang 
plow and have them pull along the 
true line of draft of the plow. This 
has a tendency to make the plow run 
sidewise, which must be overcome by 
setting the plow wheels to give more 
friction, thus increasing the pull of 
the plow, often as much as 35 per cent 
over the pull required to pull the plow 
straight forward. Besides the in- 
creased draft, it causes the horses to 
pull at an angle and to a certain extent 
walk sideways, with crowding, tram- 
pling and overheating. 

An acre per horse per day is a safe 
rule to go by in plowing, but it can not 
be secured in summer and fall break- 
ing with gang plows unless tandem 
hitches are used, the draft cut to min- 
imum amount, and the horses given 
comfortable working conditions. Di- 
rections for making various tandem 
hitches can be secured in free circu- 
lars put out by the Horse Association 
of America, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill, or the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ijl.—I. W. D. 
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Old Roofs 
Made New! 


Increase the resale 
value of your home at 
thé same time. 

No need to remove 


present roof if shingles 
are firm enough to 
hold new nails. 
Homes reroofed with 
Mule-Hide are more 
comfortable to live in. 
Warmer in winter. 
Cooler in summer. 


Going to Build 
or Reroof? 
See your Mule-Hide Dealer. 
Get his lowcost estimate either 


for a Mule-Hide Roof applied 
or just the material. 


The Lehon 
Company 


W. 44th St. to 45th St. on 
Oakley Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Big Savings on Your Oil 


—and on gasoline too. You can 
buy at wholesale drum prices, at 


big discounts if you have a 






HOME OIL PUMP 


You save more than the pump costs on 
your first barrel. Have your own oil and 
gas supply right at home. No muss, no 
érease, no barrels to lift or tilt. A money- 
saver on the farm. 
Send $3 and we will ship you a Kwart 
Kwick, complete, prepaid; your money 
back if not satisfied. Built of finest 
cast iron, brass and steel. 

Lasts forever. Biggest mon- 

ey-saver you've ever had. 

Order today from this ad, 


or write for free literature. 
Kwart Kwick Dept. 
VIKING PUMP CO, 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 








Baling Straw Direct From 
Thresher 


One of the newest ideas for saving 
labor costs and speeding up threshing 
operations is a new straw baling de- 
vice which takes the straw direct from 
the separator and bales it ready for 
storage or market, requiring only one 
man to tie and pile the bales. 

The blower is removed when the 
baler is used, the straw being carried 
to it by an extension shaker. "The 
baler is driven by a belt operated from 
the same pulley that would operate the 
blower if it were used. The present 
machines are made for use with the 
smaller sizes of separators. 

Years ago straw could hardly be sold 
at any price, but with its more ex- 
tensive use for bedding, poultry house 
litter, packing for dishes and crockery, 
strawboard and paper, insulating 
board, and so on, straw has rapidly 
increased in price until now it is some- 
times worth more than hay. Besides 
this, many farmers claim that they can 
handle and store baled straw enough 
cheaper than when loose that they eas- 
ily save the small baling cost. Also by 
baling direct from the thresher there 
is no loss from rainy weather. 
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“It’s up to us to help cut this 
enormous fire waste” 





whether he has a fire or not. 


He emphasized the fact that the cost of 


That was the substance of a talk made by 
a well known farm leader to a gathering 
of farm owners. He was referring to the 
annual fire loss of more than 150 million 
dollars, which every farmer helps to pay, 








You can easily get 
in touch with an 
agent in your lo- 
cality. Write for 
free copy of book- 
le-— ‘Fire Preven- 
tionon theFarm.’ 


insurance has to be in proportion to the 
losses sustained, and that the way to get r. 


premium costs down is to cut losses down. 


LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE 


Fire and Lightning —W indstorm—Tornado—Cyclone 


The first consideration of the Legal Reserve 
companies named below is to help the farmer 
reduce his fire losses by properly safeguarding 
his property. The second is to provide the 
farmer with good insurance so that if a loss 
occurs, he will be properly reimbursed. 


The companies named below are agency compa- 
nies, dealing with the public through agents only. 
Through any of them you can get the right insurance 


for your farm. 


Continental Insurance Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Home Insurance Company, New York 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
American Insurance Company 

National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 





Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Led. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Security Insurance Company, New Haven 
Great American Insurance Company 

lowa National Fire Insurance Company 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO =- 





ILLINOIS 





Trap MUSKRATS/ 





ALG Try 


Y ty 


Make money this year—but 
know the new lowa law 


Season Opens Nov. 15 


three years, 
you can trap muskrats in 
lowa but there are certain streams 
and certain lakes in which you cannot 
catch them. Season opens November 
15. Know the new Iowa law—what it 
means when it says ‘“Meandered 
streams” where you can or where you 
cannot trap, and be ready to make 
money as in the good old days. 

Write today to Iowa's Fur Headquarters, 
and get a complete copy of new Iowa law 
and full explanation of what it means. Your 
request brings a complete copy and Rum- 
baugh's price lists thruout the season. 


UMBAUG 


Headquarters for lowa Caught Furs 
317 S. W. 5th St. DES MOINES 


> ag CRIBS 


All shapes, round, equare, ob- 
long--All steel--Midwest Heavy 
Duty Corn Cribs guarantees 
against losses from fire, rats, 
mold, weather, etc. The best in- 
5 Vestment a farmer can make. 
FREE. Write for pictures and descriptive folder telling how to 
get more for your corn. Jow peices and prepaid freight in effect 
now, on Cribs and Grain Bins 
MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
379 American Bark Bldg Kansas City, Mo. 


LUMBER 


5% or More Saving 


< you. Don't even consider 
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until you have our estimate 
by return mail. Send us lete hist Ed mone: 
down. We ship quick ‘and poy the fret _ of 


FARMERS LU MBER co. 


24th and Boyd Streets OMAHA. NEBRASKA 










Buy better galvanized Fence. Save a third. 
Direct to Goon We 4 the 
reeSataies of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Barbed W Roofing and Paint. 
Interlocking Fence Co. Box 526 Morton, Illinois 





wrib<te 


American Steel @ Wire 


Company 





Barbed Wire made by the American Steel & 
Wire Company stands supreme in tensile 
strength, quality of steel, regularity of twist, 
galvanizing, and firmness of barbs. For the 
utmost in utility and durability at low cost 
these brands will serve you best. 

Baker Perfect—Waukegan—Ellwood 
Glidden—Ellwood Junior—American 
Glidden—Lyman Four Point— 
American Special 





DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, veland, 
orcester, P’ elphia, Pit es St. aula Buffalo, 

Detroit, Cincinnati, Wilkes-Barre, Baltimore, St. Paul, 

Kansas City inneapolis, Oklahoma City, Atlan 

Birmingham. Mem his, Dallas. Denver, Salt take C City. 

U. 8. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, 
Los prt Portland, Seattle. 








CATAPULT 


( Continyed from page 9) 


the hereafter don’t bother me a-tall. Put 
it away, Summers. That come all the 
way from Texas. A few horns of that and 
you could ride Catapult without even a 
surcingle.” 

Doug drank the fiery liquid, not from 
inclination, but because he felt he must 
not act the mollycoddle. It almost stran- 
gled him, but he restrained an urgent 
desire to cough and placed his glass in- 
conveniently for a second filling. 

When the game broke up an hour or so 
later, the room was whirling at a frightful 
rate and the floor was waving like the 
undulations in the ocean. Lossing was 
grinning foolishly and Stutgart had his 
head in his hands. Messer jerked out a 
gigantic forty-five and began pumping 
shots in the ceiling. At the third shot, 
the concussion put out the light and they 
tumbled into the beds haphazardly. 


OUG was accustomed to awaking 
early—with the light. The late hour 
had kept was not sufficient to break 
this habit. He awoke at daybreak and 
sat up in bed. Slashes of pain shot thru 
his head, and such a taste he had in his 
mouth he never knew existeq. 

Beside him, Lossing snored open- 
mouthed; across his feet, face down, his 
face buried in the bed cover, sprawled 
Messer. Doug wondered that he did not 
smother. Stutgart was sprawled on the 
second bed, snoring, but not with the 
grossness with which Lossing was rend- 
ing the air. 

Leaving them to their slumber, Doug 
struggled to his feet and found his hat— 
all that he needed to complete his attire. 
Outside the keen, wholesome air, pine- 
scented, smote like a stimulant. 

The camp was erected on the upper 
reaches of the forks, and Doug had to 
walk only a rod or two to reach the 
stream. He stretched flat and plunged 
his head into the icy, speeding waters 
and held it there for a time. When he 
withdrew it, all the fog and most of the 
ache was gone. He dried his face and 
hair with a bandana and went on around 
past the barn, where the corral, a sizable, 
twelve-pole structure, circular in shape, 
was erected. 

There were a number of horses inside, 
and Doug climbed up on the top pole of 
the corral and perched himself to look 
them over. The sun was not up yet, but 
off to his left, Pyramid peak’s needle 
point wore a golden illumination. All 
about, the lower country was still shroud- 
ed in the soft light of dawn. 

Doug took out his tobacco pouch and 
rolled a smoke. Before he began riding, 
he had never smoked, but he quickly ac- 
quired the habit. No rider would be con- 
sidered sophisticated unless he did. 

Of the horses in the corral, he singled 
out a little dun-colored animal, sleek as a 
mole and supple as a marten, a trim little 
horse with a good, wide head and an in- 
quisitive slant to his ears. Doug had 
learned a lot about horses during his two 
years in the mountains, and he immedi- 
ately formed a strong liking for this one. 

“T wonder,” he reflected aloud, “if that 
is the horse Sid was talking about last 
night. Believe I'll get my saddle and take 
him a round or two.” 

“That’s him,’’ said a voice, below and 
behind him. Doug twisted about in sur- 
prise. Fay Stutgart was laughing up at 
him. Doug gawped. 

“That’s Hobo,’”’ she continued. ‘‘They 
say he’s a half-brother to Catapult him- 
self.” 

“That’s not a bad horse,’”’ said Doug 
stoutly. “I’ve seen and rode too many 
horses to believe that. He may be spoiled 
a little, but there’s the making of a num- 


they 


ber one cow horse in that fellow. Never 
saw one I liked better.’% 
“‘He’s spoiled, all right,’’ she said. ‘I’m 


sure you would agree to that if you’d see 
him grind Chal’s leg into the corral until 
he shed tears; or see him the time he 
threw Spence so hard he was stunned; 
then tried to trample him.” 

“Did he actually do all that?’ 
Doug incredulously. 

“He actually did,’’ she assured him. 
“Didn’t I hear you say something about 
putting a saddle on him?” 


asked 


HERE was a challenge in her voice, 

and Doug recognized it as such. He 
rolled off the corral pole with celerity. 
“Wait here,’’ he requested; “I’m going 
after my saddle.”’ 

'He was back quickly, with saddle, bridle 
and rope. 

“T’'ll have to bridle him,”’ he apologized, 
“since I haven’t got anyone to ride herd 
for me. But I won't use the bit unless 
he tries to hurt himself.” 

She laughed at that, but followed his 
quick, sure movements with admiring 
eyes as he slipped into the corral and 
shot a loop over the little horse’s head. 

Hobo submitted to the rope tamely and 
even allowed the bit to be slipped into his 
mouth and the saddle cinched on his back, 
without protest. 

Doug drew his head slightly toward the 
stirrup and looked over the saddle at the 
girl, now perched precariously on the top 
pole of the corral. 

“Better get down from there,” he or- 
dered. 





“Why so?” she wanted to know. “7 
won’t frighten him any.” 

“If he’s a fence rower,” he said, ‘“‘as 
you hinted a while ago, he’s liable ty 
knock you off if I can’t keep him away 
from the fence.” 

“T’ll stay here,’’ she decided, a sparkle 
of excitement coming into her eyes. “| 
don’t want to miss any of this ride.” 

“Suit yourself,’’ said Doug, and swung 
swiftly into the saddle. Or, to be exact, 
into what he thought was the saddle. 
When he came down where he thought 
the saddle was, it wasn’t there. Hobo 
had tricked him. Assuming docility, he 
had watched, out of the corner of his eye, 
until Doug’s foot had left the ground, 
then made a swift bound forward. 

It was an old trick. Doug had had it 
played on him many a time. But he had 
thought he was too good a rider to be 
tricked so simply, and now when he found 
himself behind the saddle, his knees grip- 
ping the convulsing sides of the little dun, 
he knew he was in for it. And he felt 
foolish. 

He knew he would have no chance back 
there, and he also knew how ludicrous he 
would appear hanging onto the cantle of 
the saddle for dear life. He could even 
vision himself in the long are that he 
would travel when Hobo threw him; de- 
cided that it would be in her direction. 

And so, as Hobo gathered himself for 
the fray, he suddenly dropped the reins 
and turned a back somersault as grace- 
fully as possible, if, indeed, there can be 
any grace to such a movement. 


OBO was plainly puzzled with such a 

move. For a second he stood with 
his back humped, his head turned look- 
ing at Doug. The girl was surprised. But 
she laughed heartily. 

“T didn’t know you were a clown as well 
as a rider, Doug,” she said. 

Doug grinned and caught the dangling 
reins. 

“Well,”’ he said, ‘‘you see, it’s not often 
I have such an exclusive audience. When 
TI do, I like to put on something special.” 

She laughed at that, too. 

“It’s fortunate,”’ she said, “that Hobo 
didn’t decide to put on something special 
while you were standing on your head.” 

“He’s not a bad horse,” said Doug. “I 
know horses too well for that. Spoiled a 
little, maybe. But a wise little horse 
when you come to know him. Now, we'll 
put on the main show. Are you coming 
down from that perch before it starts?” 

“No,” she vetoed; “I don’t want to miss 
any of it.” 

Doug was more wary this time. He had 
been .caught napping once, and he was 
not sure that he had saved himself from 
appearing ludicrous. 

He drew Hobo’s head almost to the 
stirrup—a shaky business, he knew, in 
case of a biter, but Hobo, he knew, was 
no biter. No horse with ears set the way 
his did would bite. He drew the horse’s 
head almost to his stirrup so that when 
Hobo made the bound to cause the rider 
to miss the saddle the horse would swerve 
toward him. Then a second time Doug 
swung aboard. 

As before, when Doug’s foot left the 
ground, Hobo sprang like a streak of 
light. But he followed his head and 
swerved toward Doug. Doug had swung 
hard. His bound met Hobo’s, so to speak, 
and he struck the saddle hard, so hard 
he was for the moment dazed. Had Hobo 
uncorked one good pitch at that time, 
Doug would have been thrown sky-high. 

But Hobo was off balance, too, and by 
the time he had recovered himself, so had 
Doug. Doug jerked off his hat, waved it 
gaily, and smote the horse about the ears. 
Hobo reached for altitude. 


(Continued next week) 





FALL EGGS MOST VALUABLE 


“An egg in the fall is worth three in 
the spring,’’ says R. E. Cray, of the Ohio 
extension service. Poultrymen_ inclined 
to slight their poultry flocks at this time 
of year can do worse than keep the above 
statement in mind. 

“The advantage of winter egg produc- 
tion is not as great as the advantage of 
fall production. Eggs produced in Sep- 
tember, October and November are worth 
more at the time of production than are 
eggs produced in January, February and 
March, with December left open as a 
breaking point. When the egg price ac- 
tually breaks depends almost entirely on 
the winter weather, for this practically 
determines the production. 

“Egg prices for September were as good 
or better than at the same time last year. 
But increased feed costs necessitate most 
careful management in order to insure as 
wide a margin of profit as possible. 

“During the fall, hens respond to wet 
mash feeding at noon, artificial lights af- 
ter September 1, increased grain feeding 
at night, additional milk feeding, and im- 
proved quality of green feed.” 





POMOLOGICAL 
“Mother, what_is that lump in Uncle 
Tom’s neck?” 
“Why, that’s his Adam’s apple, dear.” 
“Oh, now I know why he was spraying 
his throat the other day.” 
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fo Question. 


+ Neat 


The health and comfort of your 
family through the winter months is 
largely a question of proper heat 
and ventilation of your home. 
you are “getting along” with old 
fashioned heating methods, suffer- 
ing the consequences of cold corners, 
drafty rooms, sudden changes of 
temperature and extravagant fuel 
costs, you should go and talk to 
your nearest “Farm Service” hard- 
ware dealer about modern ways 
of heating. His valuable service 
and information costs you nothing 
and his advice is worth everything 
to you. 


Basement 
Heating Plants 


Large homes with basements can 
best be served with basement heat- 
ing plants, either hot air furnaces or 
hot water with radiators. The 
kind that you install depends upon 
many things, such as available fuel, 
installation requirements and the 
general construction of your house. 


Parlor Furnaces 





The modern parlor furnace circulates 
the heat into every corner of your 
house, making it comfortable, sav- 
ing fuel expense and adding to its 
beauty. For smaller homes and 
those without basements, it is a 
wonderful heating apparatus. 


You Can Also Have 


Gas Heat 


wy 


HW 


For spring and fall days or extra 
cold ones in winter a Radiant Fire 
Heater brings wonderful comfort 
and convenience. They are portable 
so you can use them in any room, 
They burn ordinary automobilé 
gasoline, are absolutely safe and 
simple to use. 


Whenever you have a question of 
heat take it up with your nearest 
“Farm Service” Hardware Man. 
Buy from him and savetime, trouble, 
disappointment and expense. 


Your “‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 











OSH- 
& AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Only time a horse gets scared 

nowadays is when he meets an- 

other horse on the road.” 















HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
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Contest closes October 19, so send your 
posteards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 





PAT’S GOOD POINT 

Pat was a good husband, but occasion- 
aly he would go on a spree while his fam- 
ily got along as best they could. 

When he died suddenly, the neighbors 
were shocked, and a kindly woman, chat- 
ting over the fence with Pat’s wife, tried 
to comfort her by telling of Pat’s good 
points. 

“He was such a man of principle,” she 
said. 

“And am I not the one to know it?” 
replied the wife. “Sure and every Satur- 
day night from the first day we were 
married didn’t he come home and pkce 
his pay envelope in front of me as regu- 
lar as a clock? Not once did he miss all 
the time we were married. Of course, the 
pay envelope was always empty, but look 
at the principle of the thing!” 

WHY SHE CARED 

All thru his long illness his wife had 
been his devoted nurse. Often he had 
awakened in the silence of night to find 
her sitting by his bedside with soothing 
draughts and gentle sympathy. Now he 
was well on the way to recovery. ‘Mary, 
I shall never forget it,’’ he told her. ‘‘Your 
sweetness to me thru this trying time 
shall always be like a golden corner in my 
memory. Why did you do it?” 

He paused dramatically, hoping to hear 
a whispered confession that*her love was 
the great motive. Instead, she replied 
calmly: ‘‘Well, John, who wants a widow 
with four children?” 

SHOW GIRL ARITHMETIC 

“Here’s a good one,” said the show 
girl. ‘‘When the manager asked me my 
age last night I couldn’t to save my life, 
remember whether I was twenty-two or 
twenty-four.” 

“What did you do?’’ said another show 
girl. 

“Split the difference and told him sev- 
enteen.”’ 





PROPERLY DISPOSED 


A farmer was trying hard to fill out a 
railway company claim sheet for a cow 
that had been killed on the track. He 
came down to the last item: ‘Disposition 
of the carcass.” 

After puzzling over the question for a 
time, he wrote: ‘‘Kind and gentle.” 


SHE HADN’T FOUND IT 
There was a timid knock at the door. 
“If you please, kind lady,’”’ said the beg- 
gar, “I’ve lost my right leg i 
“Well, it ain’t here,’’ retorted the wo- 
man of the house as she slammed the 
door. 








A WARNING 
Daughter: “This piano is really my 
very own, isn’t it, papa? And when I 
marry, I can take it with me, can’t I?” 
“Certainly, my child; but don’t tell any- 


-one; it might spoil your chances.” 





INCONSIDERATE OF HIM 
“Who broke that window pane in your 
house ?”’ 
“Mother did, but it was father’s fault. 
He ran in front of it.’ 











Various Methods 


in Serum Manufacture 


Although establishments producing serum and virus 
are under the supervision of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture, it should 
not be supposed that exactly the same methods are 
used in all serum plants. 


The chief of this Bureau (controlling government 
inspection) is quoted as saying: ‘‘It is within ‘the 
knowledge of the Bureau that practically all manufae- 
turers have certain individual methods in use at their 
establishments. We do not make an effort to discour- 
age individuality.”’ 


The reliable producer of serum and virus is con- 
stantly striving to effeet greater care, to take stricter 
precautions, and to adopt better methods. He is en- 
deavoring to sell a’ better product than his ecompet- 
itors, realizing that only by so doing can he hope to be 
successful. 


The graduate veterinarian in your community 
knows quite well the reputations of the various serum 
companies for integrity, reliability and progressive- 
ness. He has paid dearly for some of this knowledge. 
He MUST know, because his livelihood depends on 
giving satisfaction, 


And so he chooses to use a produet which in his ex- 
perience and the experience of other veterinarians has 
proven satisfactory, although in most instances cheap- 
er products could be purchased. When you e¢all your 
graduate veterinarian for immunization of pigs 
against hag cholera, you are securing the benefit of all 
this experience without any extra cost. 


Omaha, Nebr. 














4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 
4 f / , 100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an airplane which 
would perform such a feat would be considered a 
wonder. But such is the record of regular 
#4 accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor 


( . 
8 in pumping water. 

Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the 
wheel of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should 
=p roll along the surface of the ground at the same speed that it 

makes when pumping water it would encircle the world in 90 days, 
or would go four times around in a year. It would travel on an 
average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for 9 hours 
each day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day 
needs a thorough oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, 
then, that a windmill has been made which will go 50 times as long as the best 
automobile with one oiling and keep it up for 25 or 30 years? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after many years of service in every part of the 
world has proven its ability to run and give the most. reliable service with one 
oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely enclosed and 
flooded with oil. Aermotors and Aermotor Towers withstand the storms. 


Fo futiner: AERMOTOR CO. 2232 c1, pez eipes 
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Sold by Your Dealer 
Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
table are worthy of the most careful] 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 142 per cent of pre-war and 96 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
Vance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher's index number ...... | 142] 96 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 169 138 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 171 125 
Canners and cutters ........ | 162 119 
ne ELE eee ee rer 188 133 
HOGS—At Chicago 
SOW ING Caso oat bcsar css | 142!) 4 

CE BB 6c kcind boson s0i0 140 

BN os San ccPeiebsnneeeee sums | 136 81 

OWS CLOUD) oon. n.o6'5-6:0:5:0'0:5:5.0 123 84 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

OE RRP pr ere 184 97 





WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston 148 102 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 124 140 


GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 























@©orn, No. 2 mixed .......... 136 121 
nts, NO. ZF WRITE ciccccsccviee 120 110 
Wheat, No. 2 red .....sceee | 126 99 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 115 96 
On lowa Farms— | | 
ER ccnwesseeuseaeaaeesa anes 147 130 
eR I ee rr ey 196 115 
MILL*FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 140) 136 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.! 148) 104 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 129 119 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 13 123 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 98! 7 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 119 93 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 





























Putter, BE CRICARO ...600cc856 | 149! 101 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 168 73 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ...! 47 55 
Cotton, at New York ....... | 164| 157 
Rees, at Chicago .......+.>- | 124| 90 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Ree | 112 93 
DE: isineabaav bab eewwisvewdes | 113 82 
BON, écaneemed dad wesawdonsos 153 7 
err re ee 158 86 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | | 
a eee | 147 120 
Me Gsineensswnsweesesansee | 143 115 
Oats— | | 
DOE. saciakesesenseass | 110) 111 
DOS. Kasweswadiense epee errr | 106; 108 
Wheat— | 
SPROOEOOE 266ct0seeeeenawes 117] 95 
ee re 113} 95 
Lard— | | 
EE Ee 121] 98 
des— | | 
Se ROO TOR POE 119) 99 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 90} 81 
‘Pig iron, at Birmingham ....| 130! 82 
Copper, at New York ....... $3} 92 
Crude petroleum, at N. York! 142! 80 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
RAMEY. accmcaseccanwees 174! 96 
Yellow Pine (southern) | | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards! 159 86 
Yellow Pine (southern) | | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) ..! 184! 87 
Le SER EL, FREER AME Ree | 145 95 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, | 
month of August .......... 244; 103 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York ............-. 79} 78 
Industrial stocks ............ 270! 128 
Maliroat BtGeks. .......0 00. 1 132] 2268 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
ad railroad workman is now getting 

ut 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 pee cent, farm-hand 


wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twefve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $9.08 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary, January rib sides indicate a price 

f $8.94 for hogs at Chicago next Jan- 
ony. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
September 24, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 97 per cent, grain 
109 per cent, livestock 85 per cent, lum- 
ber 101 per cent, ore 88 per cent and 
miscellaneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
" PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 

46c, week before 45%c; cheddar cheese, 

last week 26%c, week before 25%c; eggs, 

fresh firsts, last week 34%c, week before 


33%ec; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 201%%c, week be- 
fore 25c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.78, week be- 
fore $14.61. Chicago—Last week $12.58, 
week before $12.20. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week's Markets 


CATTLE 








Omaha 
Chicago 
Kansas City 














Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,300 lbs.) 
hoice— 

Oe ee 
Week before ...... 


ance 
Week before ........./l 
Medium— | 
RE WOOK: sssensesiens cit 
Week before ..c00000/2 
Common— 
RAE WOON occas bwiebeerot 7.2 
Week before ......... Bek 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— | 
BRSt WEEK ...6cce0es Siete 
Week before ...cccocee 115. 
Medium and good— 
Last week 





Week before ......%..| 
Common— 
NO eae 
WGK BOPOTO. sc0cccescl 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— 
ast WERE ossesseenecel 
Week before .........| 
ows— | 
Last week — 
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Week DHOIOTS oscscsccs 
Bulls— 
BARB WOOK sé cscsiwssice 
Week WOLOTC ..ccccsec 
Canners and cutters— 
MA WHOK 5 vsecccpucen 
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Week before F 
Stockers and feeders— 
EBB WHEE v0.00 s0sesas 
Week before ......... 
Cows and heifers— 
TSG WEEK .occsceceas 
Week before ......... | 


HOGS 


Heavy ‘gs be. —— 
Last w le 
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Medium (200-250 Ibs.) 
— — = noc 


eee areas 


10.95}11.48) 


1 
We 10.95/11.35/1 
Light “a50- 00 Ibe. | 
Last week ......+00+++/10.58/11.15/1 
Week ‘Selene ahs -80! 
Light lights (130-150 Tbs.) | | 
BOS WORK oecsccs0es -75/10. ; 
Week before ....... : “la0dsl10es 10.30 
Smooth and rough heavy 
2 ale sows (250 Ibs, 
up)— 
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Last week ........+s++| 9.88] 9.82) 9.65 
Week before .......++| 9.88| 9.650! 9.42 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
BE WHEE 1.00 cesswies|esecs] Beell0.00 
WOOK BOOS wcccecwcebessck BOGt ORS 
Stock pigs— 
SUBS WEEK 0.0:555<000000) OcbUlsaccstbeiee 
Week before ........./10.00].....110.25 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— me 


Last week ....00..eee.J12-75/13.30/12.82 

Week before .........{12. 95 13. 62/13. 08 
Lambs, culls and common 

RAR WI. a enise's scan the: 12! 10.68! 9.50 

Week before ..... - (10.38/10.88| 9.62 
Yearling wethers, medium | 


Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— t 
Last week ... 13.20/13.76/12.75 
i a rer 13.20/13.50/12.50 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated. all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 





| 

to prime— | | 
Last week .........e+| 9.26/10.75| 9.50 
Week before .........| 9.25/10.88) 9.50 

Ewes, medium to choice—| | | 
Last week .......0e+00) 5.38] 5.62] 5.25 
Week before .........| 5.38! 5.42] 5.25 

| 








erage of prices from common to choice. - 
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Mixed clover No. 1— | 
Sarr - -/10.75/17.50 
WOOK DETOFS 2...<cceccke< - -|10.75|17.50 

Timothy, No. 1— | 
pe eee es Prey 2 ee 
Week before ......... Leos ca TS 

Alfalfa, choice— | 
Last week .......0,- 17.50/20.50} 
Week DElOTe ciseccces 7.50! 20.25} 

Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
DRC WOE ccscwcecdeons 116.50/19.00) 
Week before ......... /16.50/18.50) 

Alfalfa, standard— | 
EMSC WEEK. ssccccvceess 15.00'17.50! 
Week before ......... 15.00/16 “ 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
SS SS 12.75/15. 001 
WWOSE BOER ccc ccccs |12.75/14.25) 

Oat straw— | | | 
a RUE woo civeb nes ere 7.50; 7.75! 9.00 
Week before ....:.... 7.50| 7.75]. 7.50 

GRAIN 

ag 

° - 5 
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el 2] 213 

= S = n 

£ a o 

6} §&| 2] 8 

Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
st week ....| .97%4| .92 95% 

Week before ..! .95 -89%4| 92% 

Corn, No. 3Y— | a cites | 
Last week ....| .96 | .90 | 94 | .88 
Week before .-| 925%] .89 | .911%4| .86 

Corn, No. 4¥Y — | | | | 
Last Gear acest eee ae | 22 | 85% 
Week before o+| 91%! .85 "833 4| .835%4 

Oats— | | | | : 
Last week ....{ .52 48 50 | -46% 
Week before ..| .51%%| .48 | .4954] .46%4 

Barley— | | 
Last week eel 80 71 
Week before ..| .80 | .71 | 

Rye— | 
Last week ....! .97%! .90 
Week before ..! .98 .99 | 

Wheat, No. 2 hard | 
Last week ..../1.3016/1.32 [|1.3214'1.22 
Week before ..|1.3012 1.30 (1.32 11.22 _ 

FEEDS 
| 2l2l 3 
3 R Fi iC) 5 
as] ¢/2)s] 2 
Ea = a n = 
= Cy I ® iS 
AT Mita | Gh oO 

Bran— | | 
Last week..../28.25/25.50/25.25|32.00 
Week before.. |28. 00 25.75/ 25.12! 32.00! 

Shorts— | ! | | 
Last week..../29.25 31.25'26.75 40.00 
Week before. ./29.25/32.00/26.75/40.00| 

Hominy feed— | | | | 
Last week..../36.75)..... aes 137.00! 
Week before. .|36.75|.....|..... 37.00| 

Linseed meal } | | 
(Oo. p.)— | | 

Last el .|48.95]..... 145.751 | 
Week before. .|48.25)...../45.50] | 

Cottonseed meal | | } | | 

(41 per cent)! | { | | 
Last week..../40.75] | | 
Week before. .|40.75| } 

Tankage— | | | | 
last week... . {56.5 170.00!..... '70.00/70.00 
Week before..!..... 70.00)..... 79.00!70.00 

Gluten— | | | 
ee gee eS Re Re Lavviail aileotetets 35.20 
oe ee ee Ee Sees ae 35.20 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. f 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are ‘par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is $4.10 
per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 43¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 2lc, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $15.75, 
and cotton at New York 21.3c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 80%4c, 
oats 40%c, wheat $1.12. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
September were 10,120,000 bushels, as 
compared with 6,655,000 bushels the week 
before and 7,002,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week_in September were 69,000 bushels, 
as compared with 72,000 bushels for the 
week before and 15,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the fourth week in September were 316,000 
bushels, as compared with 244,000 bushels 
for the week before and 37,000 bushels 
for the same®week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
September were 13,140,000 pounds, as 
compared with 13, “ee 000 pounds for the 
week before and 9,145,000 pounds for the 
same week last year. Exports of pork for 
the fourth week in September were 6,549,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 6,547,000 
pounds the week before and 11,461,000 
pounds for the same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 84 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 108 per 
cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep 
and 99 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 





Each week is compared with the ten-year 











average of the son. rg week, 
eliminating seasonal bias. 










































tHOGS 
a 
- ~~, 
et ad 
n n~s 
#e Ole! 5 
Sei Sci s 
Sot oa] $s 
os o S 
on} oS] Zs 
MO] HO] OR 
August 12 to 18 ......0... 111 100) gj 
August 19 to 26.......... 118} 102) g 
August 27 bar =. _ easeee 115] 98) y 
September 2to 8...... 97 76,» 
September $ - 18 eierenten 99} 86 
September 16 to 22 ...... 102 88) 
September 23 to 19 ...... 90| 81 i} 
September 30 to Oct. 6..| 86) 80) iy 
——..f 
ICATTLE 
August 12 to 18 ..... onoel Bae 89) @ 
August 19 to 26... -} 104) = 387) 
August 27 to Sept. 1...... 89} 81) ¥ 
September 2 to 8...... 86 54, 
September 9 to 15 ...... 96} 102! 4% 
September 16 to 22 ...... 77\ 7) 105 
September 23 to 29°...... 76] 69 in 
September 30 to Oct. 6..| 102| 88) 4 
a 
*SHEEP 
ONE SS 68 ID oc ccsees « 102 90| & 
August 19 to 26... .....8:05 100} 102) 7 
August 27 to Sept. 1...... 75] 86] 7 
September 2 to 8 ...... 94 731 & 
September 9 to 15 ...... 82; 105, 4% 
September 16 to 22 ...... 7 74, % 
September 23 to 29 ...... 68 91; 4 
September 30 to Oct. 6..| 77] 85) 
*LAMBS 
MESUSE TS 00 T8 ow. ccccces | 102 90! 19 
pe Ce ee | 100} 102) 
August 27 to Sept. 1...... 75 86) 9% 
September 2 to §8...... 94 79 % 
September 9 to 15 ...... 82], 105 9% 
September 16 to 24.1.2: | 78] 74) 9 
September 23 to 29 ...... 68} 91 9% 
September 30 to Oct. 6..! 77 85| 99 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











| 
1927| 1926} 1925) 192% 








| 
September 30 ........ |10.70)12.70/12.15/ 10.60 
Oo ae eer 10.65 /12.70/12.10/10.69 
CREME (0 96:66 wersieve wie 10.90/12.90/11.99| 10.85 
ORIOREE f. cceis:s 6-0'siaess 10.80/12.95) 11.95 10.8) 
OGIODEr GF vcissewnces'e 10.80/13.00/12.05!10.85 
COEODCT 6 o.oo a:0.056 0 09:8 10.90'12.75|11.85) 11.05 








CLEAN UP LICE ON LIVESTOCK 
BEFORE WINTER 

The fall months are a highly desirable 
time for cleaning up lice on farm animals 
This reminder is made by specialists of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. They 
point out that lice on horses, cattle and 
other farm animals are generally most 
troublesome in the winter, but at that 
time effective treatment is very difficult. 
Hence, it is important to free livestock 
of lice before cold weather sets in. 

In northern areas of the United States, 
the winter months are generally too cold 
for safe dipping or spraying, which are 
the two most effective methods of freeing 
animals of lice. Dusting powders are of 
some value during cold weather, in hold- 
ing parasites in check, but such powders 
are not considered dependable remedies. 
Consequently, it is advisable to utilize a 
period of mild weather during the fall to 
de-louse farm animals. 

The effect of both the biting and the 
sucking varieties of lice is to annoy live- 
stock, thus interfering with their feeding, 
rest and comfort. Sucking lice also cause 
some loss of blood. For cattle and horses, 
government specialists recommend arsen- 
ical dips, coal-tar creosote dips, or nico- 
tine solutions. For dipping hogs, crude 
petroleum and coal-tar creosote dips are 
effective. 

It is important to treat all the animals 
in a herd, even tho some animals appear 
to be free of lice. If only a part of the 
herd is treated, the parasites may spread 
by contact from one animal to another. 
Even a few lice on an unsuspected animal 
may reinfest the entire herd. According- 
ly thoroness is essential. Full directions 
for preparing and using dips are contained 
in bulletins on the subject. The following 
may be obtained on application to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.: Farmers’ Bulletins, 909-F, ‘Cattle 
Lice and How to Eradicate Them"; 
1085-F, “Hog Lice and Hog Mange,” and 
1493-F, ‘Lice, Mange and Ticks of Horses, 
and Methods of Control and Eradication.” 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ 
FARMER 

Following is a statement of the owner- 
ship and management of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er for October 1, 1927, as required by the 
act of August 24, 1912: 

Published weekly at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Editor—Henry A. Wallace. 

Managing Editor—Donald R. Murphy. 

General Manager—John P. Wallace. 

Publisher—Wallace Publishing Co. 

Stockholders—John P. Wallace, Henry 
C. Wallace Trust, Henry C. Wallace Es- 
tate, Mrs. May B. Wallace, Mrs. Maude 
G. Wallace, Miss Josephine Maude Wal- 
lace, Ross Wallace, all of Des Moines, and 
Mrs. Margaret Wallace-Voorhees, of Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

No bonded indebtedness. Mortgage loan 
held by Bankers’ Life Insurance Company 
of Des Moines. 

(Signed) JOHN P. WALLACBE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before Harry 
H. Johnston, Notary Public. 
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| Fresh From 


1OWA 
central—Poweshiek County, Oct. 2—The 
st week has been rainy every day. 
come winter wheat is up nicely; some to 
ce Frost holding off well, but late 


sow yet. , 
corn needs more time. Late potatoes are 
a good crop; $1.50 per bushel. Oceans of 


fall pasture. Cooler this afternoon; looks 


as if it might clear up. Not much prog- 
ress made in filling silos this week.— 
F. A. W. 


Northern—Palo Alto County, Oct. 7— 
Lots of rain and muggy weather; has de- 
layed silo filling; nice and clear today. 
Roads bad. Heavy rain yesterday. Plow- 
ing pretty well done. A few farm sales 
scheduled to come off soon. Not many 
efttle on feed. Corn touched by frost 
about two weeks ago, but not killed; needs 
sunshine. Apples and walnuts small, on 
account of drouth this summer; not many 
of either. Some fields of late potatoes 
vielded well; early ones just fair.—E. A. 
MeMillin. 

Southern—Davis County, Oct. 7—The 
Jast two weeks have been rainy and warm. 
While this is good for the grass and fall 
sowing, it is not so good for corn, as a 
large per cent of the corn is green. Early 
corn is out of the way of frost; but little 
frost up to date. Potatoes and apples are 
short crops. Good soybean crop, partly 
harvested for hay; seed crop will be hard 
to harvest if it does not stop raining. 
Every farmer that has seed corn is pick- 
ing it. Stuff at farm sales is selling at 
fair prices. Wind in the east and coo? 
this morning.—W. H. Kline. 

Western—Guthrie County, Oct. 7—To- 
day makes about two weeks of solidly wet 
and rainy weather. Pastures have picked 
up wonderfully, but it is doubtful if the 
rain is doing the corn any good. Shortage 
of water in some places has been reme- 
died. Dairy cows are coming back in pro- 
duction. No frost as yet, altho there have 
been two or three close calls. Roads are 
very bad where there is no gravel, ane 
some of the thin gravel shows the strain. 
Cream 45 cents.—C. H. Taylor. 

Central—Webster County, Oct. 6—Rain 
and more rain for the last three weeks: 
Corn is standing up well, so not much 
damage has been done to it yet. Dirt 
roads are almost impassable. Silo filling 
and cutting of corn fodder delayed, as 
well as what fall plowing there is left to 
be done, @n account of the wet weather. 
Quite a little seed corn has been gath- 
ered. No killing frost so’far this fall.— 
Oscar Peterson. 

Western—Ida County, Oct. 7—The frost 
last night has nipped all tender vegeta- 
tion, but the bulk of the corn was safe. 
So much rain the past two weeks made 
silo filling hang on, but the most of the 
silos are filled now. Not as much corn 
cut and shocked as last year Pastures 
green and furnish abundant feed for live- 
stock. About 2,000 lambs were shipped in 
last week, to be run in corn fields. Quite 
a number of feeding cattle are also arriv- 
ing to be fed for future market.—John 
Preston. 

Central—Hardin County, Oct. 7—Clear 
this morning, after two weeks of rainy 
and cloudy weather; everything soaked 
thru. Shock fodder molding very badly, 
and the late corn in the field also. Still 
Hard: on hogs in the 
corn fields. In spite of the weather, the 
Central Iowa Agriculturual Association 
had a good line of exhibits and a good 
attendance. Corn ripening well. All stock 
healthy. Some farms changing hands. 
Plowing at a standstill.—A. R. Calkins. 

Northwestern—Clay ‘County, Oct. 7— 
Weather foggy and mild; after two weeks 
of rain, it seems as if it might clear. Silo 
filling and fodder cutting have been at a 
standstill. A good deal of plowing yet to 
be done. Roads in very bad shape. Some 
corn to be shelled. Clover threshing is 
waiting for better weather; that which 
has been threshed yielded well. Corn still 
green, as we have had no killing frost as 


yet. Warm, drying weather with a light 
frost would bring it along in good shape. 
Cream 44 cents, eggs 30 cents.—G. W. 
Barnard. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Oct. 7—The 
last two weeks have been cloudy and rainy 
and the ground is very wet now for cut- 
ting corn; but it cleared up today and 
looks good tonight. About half of the 
silos are filled; not much has been ac- 
complished the last two weeks. We have 
had no frost yet, but expect it soon. Po- 
tatoes are a light crop. There are no 
apples, and garden stuff is a light crop. 
Cow testing for tuberculosis is the order 
of the day in Delaware county, with many 
heavy losses, sometimes a whole herd. 
—C. D. H. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Oct. 7— 
Rain for twelve days has delayed fall 
work very seriously. Silo filling is not 
finished; clover hulling is not done. Corn 
is fairly well matured, but half of it is 
badly lodged and twisted. Fall plowing is 
just started. Secondary roads are prac- 
tieally impassable except for teams.—A. 
A. Hallett. 

Central—Hamilton County, Oct. 7—Af- 
ter about ten days of cloudy, rainy weath- 
er, it is clear and fine today. Roads are 
in very bad condition. Fifty per cent of 
plowing done. Plenty of seed corn being 


picked. Fall pig crop is good. Some hog 
cholera in the county. Silo fifling all 
done. ‘Too wet for the corn binder, but 


the old corn knife is being pressed into 
service here. Pastures are just fine. 
Stock doing well. Some fall wheat sown; 
also some rye.—J. W. N. 

Northern—Butler County, Oct. 8—Rain 
and still more rain is the talk out here; 
it has rained neatly every day for the last 
two weeks. Roads are getting bad. Corn 
standing still. What we need is some 
good drying and warm weather for the 
corn. About 80 per cent of the corn is 
out of the way of frost. Pastures getting 
better. All livestock in good condition.— 
Geo. J. Mayer. 


ILLINOIS 
Eastern—Vermilion County, Oct. 6—Fine 
weather, clear and windy. Have had a lot 
of rain and wind the past week. Corn is 
down badly; can’t see the rows in some 


of it. Lots of wheat drowned out. Quite 
a bit of wheat to sow yet. Ground that 
was worked down is too wet yet. There 


will be some sound corn here, but not 
much of it. Hogs seem to be doing extra 
well this fall. Milk cows high, selling as 
high as $111 at sales. Quite a bit of clo- 
ver threshed.—Elmer Varner. 


NEBRASKA 

Central—Custer County, Oct. 3—Frost 
here about ten days ago; has killed the 
corn and stopped prairie hay. Cutting of 
fodder and digging of potatoes are being 
pushed as fast as possible. Potatoes are 
rotting, due to the extremely wet weather. 
Cattle are looking well and hogs are mak- 
ing fine gains, due to good quality of the 
corn. No cholera in this vicinity. Farm 
labor is scarce and many farmers are 
fencing their corn ground hog tight, due 
to searcity of labor.—H. R. H. Williams. 





Southern—Clay County, Oct. 3—Over 
two inches of rain last week; fine for 
winter wheat, which is nearly all in; 
acreage larger than last year. Ninety 


per cent of the corn is sound. One light 
freeze to date. Nebraska is the banner 
crop state for 1927.—John F. Barr. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Oct. 7— 
A three-inch rain Wednesday night put 
farm work out of commission. Wheat 
seeding mostly finished. The fourth crop 
of alfalfa was a good one. No frost yet 
to hurt. Vegetation as green as in July. 
I think most of the Andrew county farm- 
ers will stand back of me when I say 
that we have a 90 per cent corn crop, well 
dented, and will do to crib by the first 








of the month. The talk now is back to 
the farm, while they can get in cheap. 
Several farms have been sold this fal. 
Corn 90 cents, oats 50 cents, hay $7 to $10, 
chickens 18 cents, eggs 30 cents, cream 
40 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 








INDIANA 


South-Central—Lawrence County, Oct. 
7—With over seven inches of rain last 
week in three days, fhe long hot spell 
and drouth are gone. Corn came out 
wonderfully and will make: a fair crop. 
Frost on September 21 did some damage 
on low ground. Some wheat sown, but 
too wet for several days. Larger acreage 
will be sown than for the past few years. 
Many silos to be filled, beginning next 
week. Not many hogs on feed; around 
11 cents. Eggs 31 cents, hens and springs 
19 cents.—Clarence Scoggan. 

Eastern—Randolph County, Oct. 7— 
October so far has been warm and rainy. 
An unusually large acreage of wheat was 
sown this fall, most of it up already. The 
farmers are busy filling silos. We have 
had only a very light frost yet.—Noel E. 
Rickert. 





USING THE MISSISSIPPI 


A congressional appropriation involving 
some two and one-half millions of dol- 
lars for building a terminal elevator at 
Cairo, Ill., from which Illinois zrain can 
be transferred to federal barges for ship- 
ment down the Mississippi to the port of 
New Orleans, may be asked by the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association when con- 
gress convenes next winter. 

This action is contemplated as a result 
of an investigation of the southern port 
and marketing facilities, made last spring 
by Harvey J. Stonce, former president of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, at 
the request of the executive committee. 

Accompanied by President T. C. Powell, 
of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois rail- 


road, Mr. Sconce visited New Orleans, 
conferring with bankers, grain brokers, 


exporters and officials of the federal barge 
line operating up and down the Missis- 
sippi, in the interest of securing cheaper 
transportation on grain sold both for for- 
eign and domestic use from Tllinois farms. 

To make full use of the Mississippi wa- 
ter transportation, Mr. Sconce found that 
a public terminal elevator located at Cairo 
and connecting up with all Illinois rail- 
roads would be needed, as well as a low- 
ering of rates on grain by the barge line. 

“New Orleans has the facilities for han- 
dling any part of the Illinois grain crop,” 
reported Mr. Sconce, “and the barge line 
is adequately equipped to transport this 
grain from a terminal warehouse located 
at Cairo to the large elevators located at 
the port of New Orleans. 

“When the proper terminals at river 
points are constructed, and thru export 
rates established, via rail and water,” he 
said, “‘Illinois farmers will have the finest 
system of transportation to foreign ports 
that exists, and the saving of this new 
route over present rates and routes will 
be sufficient in many cases to change a 
loss on production to a profit.” 

Investigation of the amount of grain 
handled by the large public elevator lo- 
cated at New Orleans, reveals that re- 
ceipts there have diminished during the 
past five years as follows: 


Year ending Number-of 
Aug. 31 bushels 
NEE aeuas cheeses xdewenaaee 28,251,094 
SUSE sc iceanavesscraascawcautes 27,505,191 
SE  46xcdendensanaesandtance 11,352,008 
i. Re are Perr re Tee 32,995,718 
BP eciedacckoeiccwevaudntdeas 9,640,848 
This decrease is accounted for by the 

fact that elevator facilities along the 


Mississippi for receiving grain have been 
inadequate, particularly since the destruc- 
tion of the large Halladay elevator at 
Cairo by fire, and that shippers have used 
other means of shipping their grain for 
export purposes. 

Subsequent to Mr. Sconce’s investiga- 
tion of the New Orleans facilities, a more 
recent conference with federal barge line 
officials was held in the I. A. A. office 
at the call of Robert A. Cowles, treas- 





urer, at which time Theo. Brent, traffic 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Look out for the backfire, Slim 





manager of the barge lines, e«eported that 
the act of congress creating and provid- 
ing for the federal barge lines, was broad 
and permitted it to acquire ownership in 
part or whole, in terminal elevator facili- 
ties. He therefore suggested that there be 
formed at an appropriate time, corpora- 
tions to own and operate the needed 
transfer grain elevators, and that the fed- 
eral barge line would acquire the con- 
trolling stock of such corporations under 
authorization of congress. It was also 
reported that others interested would sub- 
scribe for substantial amoumts of minor- 
ity stock. 

L. J. Quasey, director of transportation, 
is now gathering statistical data covering 
shipments of grain handled thru the tran- 
fer house formerly operated by Mr. Hal- 
laday at Cairo. This, with other data, 
will be used in presenting the matter to 
the next congress. 

Completion of this project may have 
far-reaching significance to Illinois farm- 
ers in the event that a satisfactory co- 
operative grain marketing program can 
be established. In such case, cheaper 
transportation combined with satisfactory 
loading-out facilities, would be a prime 
factor in making such a plan succeed. The 
great and immediate needs of the federal 
barge line are adquate port facilities, such 
as modern transfer elevators, and addi- 
tional equipment for the transportation of 
grain. 





oo 


KILL POCKET GOPHERS NOW 

A severe blow at the destructive pocket 
gopher can be readily struck now over a 
wide area, with poison grain or vegetable 
baits, while the vermin are actively bur- 
rowing in search of food and jin the prep- 
aration of winter quarters, advises K. C. 
Sullivan, of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture. 

Bait, to be readily found by the gopher, 
should be placed in the main runway. If 
dropped in a lateral, it may not be found 
by the animal, as the lateral is not active 
once the mound is made and the lateral 
is plugged. 

The main runway can be spotted with 
an old endgate rod, used as a probe, usu- 
ally at least 12 to 18 inches distant from 
the mound. When found, enlarge the 
opening with a broom handle or stick, 
drop in one or two pieces of vegetable bait 
or a tablespvonful of poisoned grain, and 
then plug the hole so that dirt will not 
fall on the bait. If the runs are in series, 
the bait can be placed every four or five 
mounds, but always in the main run- 
ways. 

After treating a field the mounds should 
be worked down with a harrow or drag, 
and as new mounds appear, they can be 
easily identified and treated in turn. Poi- 
soning is most effective in the fall and 
spring when the rodents are most agtive, 
but they can be poisoned at any time that 
the ground is in good plowing condition. 

Strychnine is the usual poison, and it 
can be placed on either vegetable or soft- 
grain baits. Vegetables, such as sweet 
potatoes and carrots, should be pared and 
cut into pieces an inch or less in diam- 
eter, then washed and drained. Over these 
moist baits, sift a dry mixture of strych- 
nine alkaloid and baking soda, then thor- 
oly stir until all pieces are well coated 
-with poison. For four quarts of vegetables 
about one-eighth of an ounce of strych- 
nine alkaloid and one-eighth of an ounce 
of baking soda are required. 

Grain baits can be made with one ounce 
of laundry starch (or flour), one ounce of 
making soda, one ounce of strychnine al- 
kaloid, Posie tives pint of corn syrup and 
fifteen quarts of good, clean, soft grain, 
such as oats, soft wheat or milo. 

The starch is made into a thin, clear 
paste, free from lumps, by adding half a 
cup of cold water to break it down. Then 
add one-half pint of boiling water, and if 
necessary cook until the desired starch 
mucilage is obtained. Reduce the soda to 
a soft consistency with a little cold water 
and the strychnine with warm water. Stir 
both into the starch mixture, add the 
syrup and pour over the grain. Stir the 
grain until all of the grains are evenly 
coated. This can be stored and will keep 
indefinitely. 
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Our Readers Market 
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Look for what you need 








ro Sell what you wish through these columns _ 


RATE 8c PER WORD 72%, NAME, AND ADDRESS 

yoment ¢ and each {altial or fall nen wey ptt mf 
'e charge for a minimum of twenty words. Remittance must 

accompany 


order. 
Advertisi di orders and chi 
enn raren not lat ter than _ areday, sight Satie Gate ot ad Bo 


eation. Whe ad writing your ws edvertisement gi 
eute down and fncreases sales. 














SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





WISCONSIN 














TAMWORTHS 

















HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
No. Words | No. Insertions clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
| elly; close to town; good roads, good 
i 5 a aay | Foard Aad the dairy coun- 
S Pe, try ou dea rectly with the — 
- Be Vee ded td anelaig “2 Peo |$4. +4 woo No agents and no commissions. 
ie: sree eceeses 176 | 352 44 704 terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
ees 18 | 3°68 55D 7:36 map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
a eee 192 | 3°84 | 5-76 | 7.68 Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
phe ocsceea) 00 | 600 16.00 | Geo | eee . 
GEREN OGIT ES: 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 120-ACRE improved dairy farm, near Eau 
Be atsssecepnes coe 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 Claire, Wis. Write owner for particu- 
Pe coe “8h 8 Co ona 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 lars. Anfin Egdahl, 3548 Garfield Ave., 
ROSS: 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 | Minneapolis, Minn. 
eee eee 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 MISCELLANEOUS 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 | 160-ACRE stock farm_with team, 5 cattlee 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
®oultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
PUREBRED Pedigreed German Police 
pups. Best farm and watch dog. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Will ship on ap- 
proval. Males, $15; females, $10 F. M. 
Robinson, Comfrey, Minn. 
COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds. Dog sup- 
plies and medicine. Hunting, camping, 
fishing supplies, guns, collars, horns, Cat- 
alog. Kashaskennels, S. W. 111, Herrick, 
Illinois. 
SHBPHERD pups; guaranteed heel driv- 
ers; males, $4.50; females, $3; shipped 
Cc. O. D. anywhere; trained male dogs, $12. 
Eimer Tsaksen, Springfield, Minn. 
'RPEDIGREED White Collie puppies; entire 
litter pure white, beauties, from real 
stock heelers; sent C. O. D. on approval; 
rice, $10 and $12. 
ender, Lowa. 
FOR SALE—Farm raised English Shep- 
herd pups from best heeling parents, 
Write for price-list. Gerhard Wolter, 
Hamburg, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Newfoundland puppies, also 
Police, best of breeding; priced to sell. 
Write your wants. Perkins Kennels, 
Scranton, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


GEORGIA 

6,000-ACRE) Georgia plantation; 42 houses 

and sets of improvements; in_ highest 
state of cultivation; on surfaced roads; 
has own switches and joins town withir 
20 miles of Savannah; will sacrifice at 
$30 and carry long-time payments; trade 
might be arranged on good deal. L. E. 
MeWilliams, West Palm Beach, Florida. 
GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 

low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 


IOWA 
240 ACRES, 4% miles northwest Woden, 
Winnebago county; improved; _ tiled 
drainage; paid $125 per acre. Wm. Morse, 
Gilmore City, Iowa. 
GOOD, well improved 240-acre dairy and 
grain farm for cash or share rent. Ad- 
dress, W. B. Linn, Sumner, Iowa. 
MINNESOTA 
A GOOD opportunity—114 acres on the 
50-50 plan, with eight-room house, good 
barn with stanchions for 24 cows, two 
large concrete silos, large corn crib, hog 
house and other buildings. All land under 
cultivation, having had an excellent crop 
this year. One and one-half miles from 





























Percy Peterson, C al- 


















































Anoka, Minn., on main highway, twenty 
miles from Minneapolis markets. A real 
man will get co-operation. Address, 
Otten Olson, 5148 Oliver Ave. South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MINNESOTA—Half_ section good farm 


land, well improved, 5% miles southeast 
Pipestone, for sale direct by owner; would 
consider trade. Geo. H. Baker, 2608 Eighth 
St., Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

MISSOURI 

120-ACRE highly improved farm; $6,000 

under market; Shelby county, Missouri; 
by far the best bargain of years; will 
stand rigid inspection in price and qual- 
ity. ‘“fany others, small and large. Tell 
us what you are looking for. Free list. 
We also make exchanges; income proper- 
ty for unincumbered farms. Carver, 104-C 
East 14th, Kansas City, Mo. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

GOVERNMENT reports show South Da- 

kota land in ten years has raised 85 
per cent of the corn per acre produced 
by Iowa land. South Dakota land can be 
bought from one-half to one-third of the 
price of Iowa land. Send today for a free 
sample copy of The Evening Republican, 
Mitchell, S. and read advertisements 
in it by owners offering South Dakota 
land bargains. Mitchell is the home of 
the world’s only Corn Palace, and in the 
heart of the South Dakota corn belt. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 

















20 purebred hogs, 75 poultry, 200 bus. 
corn, 590 bales fodder, ducks, geese, all 
tools included; only two miles advan- 
tages; 120 acres tillable; unlimited stock 
range, spring water, family fruit, esti- 
mated 1,000 cords wood, 50,9000 feet tim- 
ber; three-room frame house, fireplace, 
porch, shade; 1,200 feet elevation, nice 
view; necessary farm buildings; all $1,606, 
part cash. Free bulletin. United Farm 
Agency, 828-WF, New York Life Bidg., 
‘Kansas City, Mo. 

IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 

C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St.Paul, Minn. 

MONTANA sheep ranch, $1.25 per acre; 

Wisconsin hardwood lands, $3.50 per 
acre; improved Minnesota farm, $20 per 
acre; lake shore and many other snaps. 
Geo. R. Slocum, Capitar Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn, 

OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free liter- 
ature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FARM WANTED 
WANTED—Farm to rent on shares witn 
owner, by experienced farmer and 
stockman with an established herd of 
Milking Shorthorns and a full set of farm- 
ing equipment. Desires a good, well im- 
proved, well located stock and grain farm 
of 240 to 500 acres, preferably in Iowa. 
Address, W, care Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 

Moines, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTHD—A first-class tenant farmer, 

with help and equipment to handle a 
240-acre farm, four miles from Sibley, 
Iowa. Send applications and recommenda- 
tions to H. H. Nelson, Sibley, Iowa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


























SPRING boars, gilts and sows; also senior 

yearling boar for sale or trade for sow 
or gilts. Harold Eckermann, Route No. 1, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


SHEEP 
QUALITY registered Shropshire rams and 
ewes for sale; inspection invited; cor- 
espondence solicited. Farm near Papil- 
lion. Arthur Sinner, Chalco, Nebraska, 
Route 1. 
SHROPSHIRE yearling and lamb rams 
from Iowa College champion; good, well 
fleeced, rugged rams, priced to sell. Ben 
Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
TRAPS for catching pocket gophers. Cir- 
cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 
Crete, Neb. 




















BAGS 
WE BUY all kinds of bags; highest prices 
paid; freight paid on 200 or more. Lin- 
coln Bag Co., Springfield, Ml. 


FARM MACHINERY 
FOR SALE—Marseilles four-hole corn 
sheller, with drag feed. H. S. Albertson, 
Ute, Iowa. 
~— SALE—Corn husker and an 8 in. x 
12 in. jaw rock crusher; both in very 
good condition. Lyman Marv in, Sprague- 
ville, Iowa. 
FILM DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
FIRST film developed and six Bonnie bor- 
der prints, 25 cents. We pay return 
ey Interocean Photo o., Litch- 
ield, I 























HEDGE POSTS 


HEDGE posts for sale. Carlots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 


HUSKING MITTENS 








THE new rubberized material, Para- 
Wear; moisture, wind and sand-bur 


proof. Keep your hands dry on frosty 
mornings. At your dealer or mail, $1 for 
two pairs, postpaid. Master-Cord Belt 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


RADIOS 
600-MILE radio; $2.95, postpaid; needs no 
tubes, batteries or electrical current. 
Over 300,000 homes have them. Picture 
and folder sent free. National Radio Sales 
Co., Fuller Bldg., Wichita, Kan. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

















SALESMEN Wanted—Nationally known 
livestock mineral feed company has 
some very fine Iowa territory open; live- 
stock or farm experience necessary. 
Write Midwest Mineral Co., Grinnell, Ia. 
SITUATION WANTED 
vr ANTED, steady work by month or vear 
as farm manager; experienced in grain 
farming, stock raising, dairying. Box 27, 
care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS 

FOR SALE—Thirty head high grade two 

and three year old Guernsey heifers. 
Well marked and from high production 
cows. Most of them will freshen in 30 
to 90 days. All T. B. tested. W. H. Cor- 
rell, Mineral Point, Wis. 

GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 




















POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 
CHOICE Single Comb White Leghorn 
eockerels; Barron strain, hatched from 
laying strain; size and vigor; $1.25, six 
or more, $1; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Frank Anderson, Newell, Iowa. 
BUFF Leghorn cockerels from Iowa ac- 
eredited flock; April hatched; $1.50 each. 
Closely culled; the very best left. Ander- 
son Poultry Farm, Primghar, Iowa. 
PUREBRED 5S. C. W. Leghorns, April 
hatched pullets and double culled year- 
ling hens; $10 dozen. Frank Carter, Car- 
bon, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorn yearling 

















hens. Utility stock, priced low in lots 
= fifty or more. John Haas, Bettendorf, 
owa. A 





IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 








milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE—1,800 choice yearling Here- 


ford dehorned steers, by Henry Schafer, 
White Deer, Texas. 
HOLSTEINS 
SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, to freshen this fall. Car- 
load lots or less; T. B. tested. Jones & 
Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 
PUREBRED Holsteins, good blood lines. 
Ten yearlings, 10 cows, 2 bulls, priced 
right. Meadow Brook Farm, Independ- 
ence, Iowa. 
FOR SALE at once, extra good registered 
Holsteins, male and female, age April 
and (May. Write for particulars. Mathew 
Michel, Spragueville, Iowa. 
JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—Jersey bull, 13 months “—— 
sire, Financial King; dam, Lad’s T 
Bell. Blaine Core, Pleasantville, Towa. 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
STOCKERS and Feeders—Calves, year- 
lings and twos; Hereford steers and 
heifers; beef type: good grass flesh; each 
bunch even in size, weighing from 450 to 
900; some T. B. tested; sell choice of any 
bunch. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 


FOR SALE—Chestef White boars, March 
litters; big, stretchy kind; also a few 








FOR 



































gilts. F. J. Shotwell, Martelle, Iowa. 
DUROCS 
FOR SALE—Thirty Duroc boars, grand- 


sons of Super Colonel and Stilts Orion; 
satisfaction guaranteed, Fred C. Sperry, 








Jolley, Iowa, 





MINORCAS 
Ss. C. WHITE Minorca cockerels from 
prize winning flock. Hens won first 
prize at three 1927 state fairs and cocker- 
els are of the best. $1.50. Hucke Bros., 
Bronson, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
GOLDEN Nugget Buff Rock hens, pullets 
and cockerels for quick sale. ‘Selling 
out.” Write for prices. Mrs. Arthur 
Duckett, Aurora, III. act 
MISCELLANEOUS 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED Potatoes—Fall price. $1 per bu.; 
Irish Cobblers, Rural New Yorkers. Cir- 

cular free. O. W. Barringer, Rock Creek, 

Minnesota. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 

sociation, De Kalb, Ill. 
































After giving the new stable boy direc- 
tions for treating a sick horse, the master 
returned in a little while to see if all had 
gone well. 

He found the stable boy choking and 
spluttering, his face various hues of red, 
blue and green. 

What's wrong?’’ inquired the boss. 

“Well, you said to put a tube in his 
mouth and blow the powder down.” 

mee Sl 

“Well, de horse blew first.” 
























SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From te book “Old Mother West Wind," 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 


ae... 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 














Why Sammy Jay Cries “Thie 


Johnny Chuck has just asked Gig 
father Frog to tell him about Sammy Jy 
Grandfather Frog has begun by telli, 
him how, when the world was young, 
the animals and all the birds lived y 
one great, happy family. 

































































































Grandfather Frog sighed, and in } 
great, soggly eyes Johnny Chuck could gs 
a dreamy look, as if he could really a 
those happy, long-ago days when 
world was young. Johnny waited patien, 
ly, and by and by Grandfather Frog begal 
again. 

“Old Mother Nature had given old 
Jay, the grandfather a thousand tims 
removed of Sammy Jay, one of the hang 
somest coats of all the birds. It was jug 
as if she had taken a little bit of the xs 
when it is bluest and trimmed it with iit 
tle bits from the clouds when they q 
whitest.” 

“Just like Sammy Jay’s beautiful cog 
now!”’ interrupted Johnny Chuck. 

“Just like Sammy Jay’s beautiful cog 
now,’’ said Grandfather Frog. ‘At first, 
old Mr. Jay, who wasn’t old then, yoy 
know, but young and smart, didn’t think 
anything about his handsome coat. After 
a while he noticed that whenever he cam 
around, all the other animals and bird 
would stop whatever they were doing ty 
admire his handsome coat. Pretty som 
he began to admire it himself. The mon 
he looked at it, the more he admired it 
The more he admired it himself, the mor 
he wanted others to admire it. When. 
ever anyone came near, he would strut 
back and forth, so as to show off his hand. 
some coat. 

“Now from admiring his clothes, Mr 
Jay got to admiring himself. He began ty 
think that because old Mother Nature hag 
given him handsomer clothes than his 
neighbors had, he was a little better than 
they were. Then he began to look dow 
on every one who wasn't finely dressed, 
Yes, sir, that is just the way Mr. Jay be- 
gan to feel and act. Chug-a-mfum! Just 
as if fine clothes could ever make anyone 
any better than anyone else!” Grandfath- 
er Frog spoke with the greatest scorn. 

“So Mr. Jay began to hold his head very 
high,” continued Grandfather Frog. “He 
held it so high that when he met some of 
his neighbors who wore plain clothes, he 
didn’t see them at all. At first they didn't 
mind; they laughed at him. But by and 
by they noticed that whenever Mr. Jay 
met any of his neighbors who wore fine 
clothes, such as Mr. Redbird and Mr. 
Tanager and Mr. Oriole, he always saw 
them and made them a very grand bow. 
Then these plain neighbors of Mr. Jay 
grew angry when he passed them with his 
head held so high and strutting so proudly 
to show off his beautiful blue and white 
suit. After a while, they just wouldn't 
have anything to do with him but made 
fun of him whenever he passed. 

“But Mr. Jay didn’t seem to mind. No, 
sir, he didn’t seem to mind, not the least 
little bit. You see, he thought himself 9 
far above these plain neighbors of his 
that he didn’t care what they thought 
Now you know fine clothes need a great 
deal of care. So Mr. Jay began to spend 
more and more time in taking care of his 
fine coat. Indeed, he spent so much time 
in taking care of it and in thinking about 
it and showing it off, that he had very 
little time for anything else. He didn't 
even have time to work for his daily liv- 
ing. Besides, work would be apt to soil 
his fine coat. Work was for those who 
wore plain clothes. If they got them 
soiled, it wouldn’t matter. But Mr. Jay 
had got to eat, even if he couldn’t work. 
What do vou think he did? Why, he be- 
gan to steal from his neighbors. Yes, sif, 
Mr. Jay began to steal! 

“He was very sly about it, was Mr. 
Jay, and no one suspected him. So he 
stole what he wanted to eat and spent 
the rest of his time taking care of and 
showing off his fine clothes. I forgot to 
tell you that with his beautiful blue and 
white coat, Mr. Jay had a beautiful voice, 
one of the most beautiful voices among all 
the birds. He was almost as proud of his 
beautiful voice as he was of his coat 
Even those who turned their backs to him 
because of his airs used to stop to listen 
when Mr. Jay sang. And this made Mr. 
Jay still more vain. So he went right on 
stealing from his neighbors and pretend- 
ed to try to make himself believe that he 
had a right to take from his neighbors if 
return for the privilege of looking at his 
fine coat and listening to his beautiful 
voice.” 

(Concluded next week) 





EASILY SATISFIED 
Policeman: ‘Yer can’t go there, Miss; 
it's a one-way street.” 
Lady: “But I only want to go one 
way.”—Punch. 
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BS 
AGRICULTURAL SITUATION SHOWS 
IMPROVEMENT 
Improvement in the agricultural situa- 
tion as compared with a year ago is 
chown in the October 1 report of the Bu- 
veau of Agricultural Economics of the 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
places the general index of pur- 
power of farm products at 88, 
compared with 83 at this time last year, 
the 1909-14 five-year period being used 

as a base of 100. 

“phe animal industries, taken together,” 
bureau, “fare in as favorable a 
position as they have held for ten years. 
Cotton and fruit are apparently in more 
moderate supply than last year, and re- 
turns from them are correspondingly bet- 
ter. Wheat and potatoes are somewhat 
jarger crops than last year, but their 
prices are still favorable. 

“The cotton crop, ravaged by the boll 
weevil, is forecast at nearly one-third 
less than last season’s record output. 
Winter wheat turned out some 75,000,000 
pushels less than last year, altho it was 
about an average crop, but spring wheat 
js more than making up, with 100,000,000 
pushels in excess of last year. 

“Movement of both wheat and cotton 
to market is more rapid than last year. 
Potatoes appear likely to turn out about 
an average crop, something under 406,- 
000,000 bushels, blight and rot tending to 
reduce the yield below earlier forecasts. 
Late fruit is a substantially smaller crop 
than last year, especially in the east. 
Apple prices are correspondingly higher 
and western apple districts are faring bet- 
ter than they did. 

“This is just the critical time for corn. 
Warm September weather did a lot to ma- 
ture the grain, but light frosts have left 
their mark lately in northern valleys, 
while the big, general freeze is presum- 
ably not far ahead. Even if frost holds 
off two weeks yet, a substantial portion 
of the corn will be small eared, soft, 
wormy or otherwise low in quality. In 
general, the corn territory west of the 
Mississippi has a much better crop than 
that east of the river. The corn shortage 
presumably will send some lighter hogs 
to market. It may act to restrict breed- 
ing somewhat for spring pigs. But there 
may be more feedable corn than has been 
thought likely. 

“Western cattle and sheep are moving 
down out of the high ranges, and long 
trainloads of marketable stock are com- 
ing eastward. ‘The beef cattle industry 
is unquestionably on the upgrade. Sheep 
raisers are still doing well and are con- 
fident, altho more than one note of cau- 
tion against over-expansion has been 
raised in responsible quarters. The dairy 
industry is in good shape.” 

Summing up the season’s apparent pro- 
duction and returns, the bureau says: “It 
can probably be called an average year 
for the south; for the wheat belt, a good 
year in the north and a fair year in the 
south; for the corn belt, a fair year in 
the west, but a poor year in the east; for 
the far west, a good year in the range 
states and Pacific northwest.” 
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ST. JOSEPH ORDER BUYER 
INDICTED 


The federal grand jury at St. Joseph, 
Mo., has indicted C. L. Gallagher on 
twelve counts for frauds connected with 
the marketing of livestock. Gallagher is 
now at liberty under $3,000 bail, and his 
trial has been set for the December term. 
This is the first criminal action for a 
direct violation of the federal packers 
and stockyards act of 1921. Previous 
prosecutions under the act have been had 
on the ground of conspiracy to violate 
the act. 

The frauds charged against Gallagher 
and on which he was indicted consisted 
in altering scale tickets and also in mak- 
ing false entries on invoices tendered to 
his principals. In altering the scale tick- 
ets it was charged that he raised the 
buying prices in some cases by as much 
as 40 cents a hundredweight and pocketed 
the difference. He was an employe of an 
order buying concern operating in the St. 
Joseph stockyards, and his employers are 
said to have been in no wise involved in 
the frauds. The fraud was discovered 
thru the vigilance of Helim Hulbert, one 
of the auditors of the Department of 
Agriculture, who detected the alteration 
of sales slips in the course of his routine 
duty. C. E. Miles, of the office of the so- 
licitor of the Department of Agriculture, 
Prepared the case for the attorney-gen- 
eral and was appointed a special assistant 
to the attorney-general to present the 
case to the grand jury. 

The indictment was had under Section 
402 of the packers and stockyards act, 
which incorporates as a part of the act 
several sections of the Federal Trade 
Commission act, Section 10 of which ap- 
plies to the alteration or falsification of 
records, and the penalty for which is not 
more than three years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of not less than $1,000 and not more 
than $5,000 for each offense. The depart- 
ment decided to press charges on twelve 
counts, altho many more could have been 
Presented to the grand jury. Under the 
Present action, there might be a sentence 
of thirty-six years and a fine of- from 
$12.000 to $60,000. 

Supervisors of stockyards believe the 
Present action will prove quite effective 
as a warning of the serious penalties 
Prescribed by the packers and _ stock- 
yards act. 





RULES FOR IOWA NUT GATHERING 
CONTEST 

1. The first contest will be held within 
the county. If you are interested, see 
that some organization in your county 
sponsors a county contest in October or 
November. The winning plates of nuts 
from these county contests are to be sent 
to the Iowa State College, Forestry Ex- 
tension Service, for a state contest te be 
held in December, 1927. . 

2. Each contestant must exercise cour- 
tesy in gathering nuts, such as no break- 
ing of limbs of trees, no gates left open, 
securing permission of owner of land, ete. 

3. The following classes of nuts will be 
accepted: Black walnut, butternut, shag- 
bark hickory, shellbark hickory (Missouri 
or king nut), pecan, hazelnut. 

4. Any boy or girl of lowa who was not 
under eleven or over nineteen years of 
age on September 1, 1927, is eligible. 

5. Each plate must consist of nuts from 
only one tree, and contain not less than 
twenty-four nuts per plate, with one-half 
pint of nuts for hazelnuts. Not more than 
one plate from any one tree may be en- 
tered by one contestant. 

6. Each ‘boy or girl may enter not more 
than two plates in any single class (two 
plates of black walnuts, etec.), but may 
enter plates in all classes. 

7. Name and address of contestant and 
location of tree must accompany each 
plate, and contestant must be able to go 
back to the tree. 





region, where desirable shade trees are 
few; in the semi-arid south and south- 
west, and, in fact, in almost any portion 
of the continental United States. 

The tree is one of the first to leaf out 
in the spring and the last to shed its 
leaves in the fall. Thruout the long sea- 
son the leaves remain a beautiful green 
and are remarkably free from the usual 
plant diseases and insect injuries so com- 
mon in many of the other elms. As a 
shade, windbreak and avenue tree, it has 
proved to be the most successful introduc- 
tion of this kind thus far attempted. 
Aside from these uses, it is likely that it 
can be used as a hedge also. 





EVERYTHING ABOUT AIRCRAFT 


Commercial aviation and the transpor- 
tation of mail, passengers and express 
is bound to become one of the great in- 
dustries of the future. While the United 
States has lagged behind Europe at the 
present time, at least in passenger avia- 
tion, it now has a good foundation and is 
growing by leaps and bounds. Several 
air transport firms are in active opera- 
tion, making regular trips winter and 
summer, rain or shine. 

We have read so much in the daily 
papers about the trans-Atlantic flights 
either way being deferred because of fog 
or wind or other unfavorable weather 
conditions, that most of us ‘have the idea 
that the airship can fly orfly under the 
most favorable weather conditions. While 
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KHOWS HIS STUFF! 
“KEEPING CHICKENS.” 


DOZEN eggs to sell? Who, me? 

to ’commodate ye, but our bloomin’ hens won't lay. 
weeks of early spring they do right handsome-like, but now, come summer- 
time and fall, they simply go on strike. 

Feed? 
*bout all the corn they’ll eat, and when it 
ain’t too dad-burned high they get a little 
wheat; but what’s the sense of feedin’ now, 
with blue grass full of seed? I cain’t see any 
way nor how but what that’s all they need. 
They try to eat it, too, by jing! 
every day, a-jumpin’ up and reachin’ for to 
get it that-a-way. 

The woman’s allus readin’ 
poultry paper 
squirts who don’t know axle grease from 
She takes their twaddle earnest, but 
it only strikes me funny; ye cain’t fool me; 
I know my stuff; they do it for the money! 
She ’lows they claim if we would use a “bal- 
anced ration” feed, and rid our hens of lice 
and mites, we’d get what eggs we need. But, 
shucks! 
summer when there’s grass, and all this talk 
of mites and lice is mostly apple-sass. There 
may be mites beneath the roosts and in our 
hen house walls, but in the summer season 
they cain’t hurt our hens a-tall; for in hot 
weather they don’t roost inside there, no, 
sire-ee! 
in that old apple tree. 
Cain’t hurt a hen! 
problem” stuff is what them experts write on 
when they cain’t think fast enough. 

There may be cash “in” poultry, but, stranger, I’ll be durned if it 
won’t always stay there, as far as I’m concerned. 
last night that if they didn’t do no better next year than they have, I’ll sell 
the whole blamed crew. This “poultry culture” is a fake, it’s profits just a 
bluff. No use to argufy with me; I “low I know my stuff.—H. C. Fort. 


No, stranger, not today. Be proud 
The first few 


Sure! I give ’em winter-times 
I see ’em 


this here 


dope, wrote up by college 


Who wants to waste good feed in 


I shut ’em out, and make ’em perch 
Storms hurt ’em? 
This “housing 


I told the woman just 








8. No named varieties now being prop- 
agated may be entered, and all entries 
must be from trees growing in Iowa. 

9. If two plates are entered from the 
same tree, and one is entered by the 
owner of the land where the tree stands, 
the owner will be given preference. 

10. If two plates are entered from the 
same tree and one is by a non-resident of 
the county where the tree stands, the 
resident entry will be given preference. 

11. Each entrant agrees to furnish scion 
wood for experimental propagation, if 
this is desired. 

12. The first and second prize plates in 
each class in each county contest will be 
sent to Ames for the state contest and 
will ‘become the property of the forestry 
extension service and experiment station. 





CHINESE ELM VALUABLE TREE 


Among the many valuable contributions 
of northern China to American horticul- 
ture, the Chinese elm stands out as one 
likely to prove of increasing value to 
certain sections of the United States, says 
Cc. C. Thomas, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The tree, intro- 
duced in 1908, is now established in a 
number of places in this country, and 
the seeds and plants are offered for sale 
by several nurseries in the south and 
west. 

The Chinese elm is very hardy and has 
proved valuable under a greater variety of 
climatic and soil conditions than any tree 
yet introduced. Very favorable reports 
have been received from practically every 
section of the country, says Mr. Thomas. 
The tree has proved winter hardy in most 
trials in the Dakotas, Minnesota, New 


York, Montana and other northern states. 
Its resistance to drouth, alkali and ex- 
tremes of temperature render it an espe- 
cially valuable tree in the great plains 





this may be true of such long and haz- 
ardous flights, it is not at all the case 
with commercial flights over the land, 
which are now carried out on schedule 
time except under the most terrific storm 
conditions. For example, the Stout Air 
Services, which operated between Detroit 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., in the five 
months between August 1 and December 
31, 1926, flew over 27,000 miles, carried 657 
passengers and 7,400 pounds of express, 
completed all but seven trips out of a 
schéduled 191, of which 167 were made in 
rainy weather; made two forced landings, 
one due to mechanical trouble and the 
other to weather conditions, and had no 
accidents nor injured a passenger. This 
is safer and as reliable as could be ex- 
pected of 191 commercial bus trips over 
the same distance. Other commercial 
aviation lines report the completion of 
over 90 per cent of all scheduled trips, 
and accidents are practically unknown. 
What little danger there is from weather 
conditions is mostly due to lack of ade- 
quate marking and lighting, and these 
conditions are rapidly being improved. 
Those of our readers, especially of the 
younger ones, who are interested in learn- 
ing more about commercial aviation, will 
find a world of valuable information in 
the Aircraft Yearbook, published by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, New 
York City. This is a well-written volume 
of about 400 pages, giving a complete his- 
tory of the development of commercial 
aviation, with lists and maps of present 
and projected aviation lines in the United 
States and Canada, and of Europe as 
well, with descriptions of landing fields 
and equipment, survey of the present 
status of instruction in aeronautics, de- 
scription of thé leading types of commer- 
cial airships and aircraft engines, with 
photos and drawings of most of these; 


lists of manufacturers of aircraft, air- 
craft motors, propellers, accessories, sup- 
plies, instruments, etc.; list of aircraft 
operators by states and cities; lists of 


members of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Manufacturers’ Air- 
craft Association, of the United States 
Air Corps, War Department, and of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department; 
list of commercial air transport routes, 
with time-tables, equipment, records, etc.; 
air commercial laws and regulations, and 
so on. 

Any questions relating to aviation or to 
the training of aviators should be taken 
up with the~ Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, New York City.—I. W. D. 





MACHINE MILKING CHEAPER 

A saving of three hours ‘and nineteen 
minutes in labor and 48 cents per milking 
in expense can be made by milking a 
forty-cow herd with a milking machine 
and stripping by hand, over straight hand 
milking, according to tests made last 
March, April and May at the Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 

The tests, both with machine and hand 
milking, included washing the cows’ ud- 
ders, extracting the milk, weighing it and 
emptying it in railroad cans at the end 
of the barn. Two men did the work for 
the machine milking, using four single 
units of a standard make milking ma- 
chine, and stripped each cow after milk- 
ing.. An average of the hand milking 
showed 12.3 pounds of milk per cow in 11 
minutes, or 9.1 minutes for each ten 
pounds of milk extracted. With the ma- 
chines, each cow averaged 12.4 pounds of 
milk per milking in 5.77 minutes, or 4.66 
minutes for each ten pounds of milk. 

Labor costs for hand milking were 5.5 
cents per cow. Machine costs were 2.9 
cents for hand labor, .4 of a cent for 
equipment charge and 1 cent for energy 
or motive power, making a difference of 
1.2 cents per cow or 48 cents for forty 
cows each milking. If the saving thruout 
the year were comparable and the cows 
were milked twice a day, up to $350 a year 
might be saved with a large herd. and 
milking machines. 

These savings apply to large herds, as 
the ratio of costs per cow would be dif- 
ferent with smaller herds. If the equip- 
ment cost was the same for all herds, 
then the standard cost per cow for hard 
milking would be 5.5 cents, with an in- 
creasing machine cost approximating 4.43 
cents for a thirty-cow herd, 4.7 cents for 
a twenty-cow herd, 4.97 cents for a fif- 
teen-cow herd, and 5.5 cents for a ten- 
cow herd, or about equal to hand milking, 
according to the tests. However, hand 
milking may sometimes make use of oth- 
erwise idle labor and in that way reduce 
the advantages that may be attributed to 
machine milking. Whether to use a milk- 
ing machine depends largely upon the la- 
bor available and the size of the herd. 





HOW TO HANDLE CELERY 

With the arrival of cooler weather, cel- 
ery may be bleached with earth rather 
than with boards or prepared roofing, ac- 
cording to~C. V. Holsinger, small fruits 
and vegetable specialist of the extension 
service of Iowa State College. 

Bleaching with earth in the late sum- 
mer has not been found successful as the 
hot days dry out the earth and allow the 
celery to get too hot. 

The most successful method of bleach- 
ing with earth is to place the celery plants 
in rows and bank them with several inch- 
es of earth, Mr. Hollinger says. The tops 
should be allowed to emerge from the 
earth two or three inches. 

Care should be taken to avoid crowding 
the plants together both when they are 
still banked in the garden or when they 
have been dug up and transferred to the 
basement. 

When a freeze becomes imminent, 
transfer the plants to the cellar. A small 
ball of earth should be left on the roots 
when the plants are dug. The transfer 
should be made only when the tops are 
entirely dry, preferably in the afternoon. 

In the cellar the celery should be banked 
in sand. The most successful arrangement 
—according to Mr. Holstnger—is to place 
the plants in rows, each plant an inch or 
more distant from the others. The rows 
may be separated by thin boards, which 
will prevent the plants from crowding 
each other. The tops should be kept per- 
fectly dry to prevent rot. 

While the celery is stored in the cellar, 
care must be taken to keep the roots 
moistened. To do this and still avoid 
wetting the leaves and tops of the ptant, 
Mr. Holsinger advises the use of a short 
length of rubber hose, which may be in- 
serted between the plants. 

Celery stored from fifteen to twenty 
days in this manner is ready for table use, 
according to Mr. Holsinger. In some in- 
stances, celery has been kept until Feb- 
ruary by using this method. 





MISSOUR! SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

The meeting of the Missouri Shorthornr 
Breeders’ Association will be held at Mex- 
ico, Mo., on the evening of Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 25. This is the day of the Pike 
county sale at Bowling Green. w._& 
McGavock will appear on the program. 
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DATES CLMMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND .CHINAS 
. 17—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Towa. 
a A. Friday, Murray, Iowa. 
18—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa, 
. 19—H. EB. Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
. 22—Donald Van Vleet, Greenfield, Ia. 
Oct. 21—C. A. McCormick, Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Nov. 1—M. J. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 
Nov. 8—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 17—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 2i—Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Nov. 2—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Nov. 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 18—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa: 


Oct. 25—Otis Tayior, Delta, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—I. W. Shannon, Ackworth, Iowa. 


—. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 

owa 

Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 20—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
8-5. H. Degzginger, Albany, Mo. 
d lowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
gg Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
lowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
Oct. 24—Iowa Holstein Breeders’ 
tion Sale, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Nov. 

Mar. 
Des 
Lake 


Associa- 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring Class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
ee as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 





Field Notes 


G. P. KLEIN SELLS THE ROGUE 


On Satuday, October 8, Mr. I. B. Mor- 
gan, of Greensburg, Ind., bought The 
togue of G. P. Klein, of Altoona, Iowa. 
The Rogue really needs no comment, as 
he is well known to breeders of Poland 
China hogs thruout the country. Mr. 
iKlein bought The Rogue as a pig and de- 


veloped him into one of the really great 
boars of the breed. Showing him at Iowa 


in 1927, as a senior yearling, he easily 
headed the class. Later he was shown at 
Nebraska, but owing to the hard trip and 


no chance for rest before showing, he 
stood second. But it is as a sire that this 
boar takes the purple. Few boars have 
those two desirable qualities—showyard 
individuality and dreeding ability, that 
this boar possesses. In his first crop of 


pigs he sired one of the best lots of pigs 
seen this year. His son, The Topic, was 
second at Iowa in a class of fifty, the 


same pig being first and junior champion 
at Nebraska. That would be enough to 
stamp him a sire of note, but Mr. Klein 
has several other boars and a number of 
gilts by him that are simply outstanding. 
It is too bad that Mr. Klein saw fit to 


let him go, but nearly the entire crop of 
pigs on the Klein farm being sired by 
him, he could very well part with him. 


But Iowa's loss is Indiana’s gain, and he 
goes to head probably the best sow herd 
in Indiana, where he no doubt will make 


a still greater name for himself. We ex- 
tend congratulations to Mr. Morgan for 
lacing the great boar at the head of his 


erd.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


FRENCH’S SALE OFFERING 

You men who are in need of herd boars 
should remember that R. F. French sells 
October 25. French has a real offering 
of boars that will veer into boars of 
exceptional size with quality. It*was at 
this farm that the E. C. @orest boar 
Achiever’s Model, was bread. He has de- 
veloped into one of the largest boars of 
the breed. There are boars in the French 
offering now that look as promising. If 
you need boars, be at this sale or have 
an order there for me. I'll get you a good 
one.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


Cc. C. KISH & SON 

Cc. Cc. Kish & Son, of Riverton, Iowa, 
who are known thruout southwestern 
Iowa as the owners of Masterful and the 
raisers of big Poland China hogs, have 
one of the good offerings of the@year, sell- 
ing forty head of boars and gilts. They 
have several litters sired by other leading 
boars, which offer plenty of new blood to 
their old customers. Plan to be with them 
sale day.—Guy L. Bush, Ady. 


SHANNON'S DUROCS 
Y. W. Shannon, whose Duroc sale oc- 
curs October 27, at Ackworth, Iowa, has 
150 big, rugged boars and gilts from 
which he is picking a sale offering. Mr. 
Shannon has them good enough to win at 
the fairs, with plenty of size and feeding 
quality. You will not be disappointed in 

bis offering.—Guy L. Bush, Adv 


OTIS TAYLOR 

Otis Taylor sells one of the good Duroc 
offerings, October 25, at Delta, Iowa. You 
should send for a catalog of his offering 
if you are interested in this breed; or in 
any other breed if you want a Duroc 
cross. Otis has them well grown, with 
plenty of stretch and feeding quality. You 
will like his offering.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
THE McCORMICK HERD OF POLANDS 

Cc. A. McCormick, of Mechanicsville, 
Towa, for the past eighteen or twenty 
years has been actively engaged in breed- 
ing Poland Chinas. He has from year to 
year held two sales a year. From these 
Sales have gone animals that have been 
the means of raising more pork on the 
ee of eastern Iowa. The Polands from 


his farm have built up herds in this ter- 
ieee so that they produce more pigs per 
litter and more pounds 
fering of boars selling 


er hog. The of- 
rom this herd on 





October 21 is the top offering since I be- 
came acquainted with this herd, eight 
years ago. If you want better Polands on 
your farm, get a herd boar here. If you 
can’t be at the sale, send your order to 
me.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





THE FOREST SALE ONE OF THE 
BEST 


On October 7, Mr. E. C. Forest, of Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, held his annual boar sale. 
Mr. forest had one of his top rg 
ve some fifty-three head of big, z= 
ged, heavy boned boars for the splendid 
average of approximately $63. Probably 
there will not be another sale this year 
where as many boars will be sold, regara- 
less of the average, as were sold in this 
sale. Mr. Forest has built his trade with 
the stockmen of the country, and they 
never fail him. There is always a good 
crowd of the best farmers and stockmen 


of the country at the ringside when he 
puts on a sale; they know a boar from 
the Forest herd means added value to 
their next crop of pigs. Col. W. H. Cooper 
was on the block. 74 list those selling 
for $50 and over: No. 1, Meyer Bros., Stan- 
wood, lowa, ag 2, David MeNee, Fairfax, 
Iowa, $75; 3, J. R. Bowersox, Swishe E> Ties 
$65; 4, R. Skolsky, Ely, Iowa, $65; 5, Wm. 
teistroffer, McCausland, Iowa, $56; 6, 
Simeon Whistler, Morrison, elIll., $120; 7, 
P. H. D. Zismer, Dedmar, Iowa, $60; 8, 
Chas. West, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, $60; 9, 
Henry Morey, Aflamosa, Iowa, %0; 13, 
Johnson Bros., Alamont, Iowa, $70; 14, 
Staddler Bros., Chelsea, Iowa, $72.50; 15, 
J. Wood, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, $57.50; 16, E. 


Kappersmith, Warren, IIl., $112.50; 17, E. 


G. Sheppard & Son, Roundville, Ill., $105; 
18, Henry Morey, Anamosa, Iowa, $57.50; 
19, H. H. Gurdes, Monticello, IIl., $60; 
20, W. R. Underwood, Garrison, Iowa, $65; 
21, Helgens Bros., (Monticello, Towa, $125; 
92’ 1, O. Combach, Swisher, Iowa, $80: 
24, $57.50; 25, Shady Lane Stock Farm, 
Jerseyville, Ill, $65; 28, E. J. Grace, Ber- 
nard, Iowa, $50; 29, John Gradert, Bryant, 
Iowa, $70; 30, W. E. Colwell, Mediapolis, 
Iowa, $60; 31, $62.50; 34, 34%, John Gra- 
dert, $65, $72.50; 35, T. H. Dann, Ca- 
manche, Iowa, $110; 36, J, D. Gibbons, 
North English, lowa, $60; 37, — Gil- 
ford, Anamosa, Iowa, $57.50; 42 J. An- 
derson, Huston, Minn., $70; 44, "hae Wag- 
ner, Washington, Iowa, $85; 441%, Wm. 
Zetterberg, Greensburg, Ind., $65; 45, J. 
E. Supple & Son, Coggon, Iowa, $50; 46, 
Theo. Gelbertstein, New Liberty, Iowa, 


$50; 49, Tom McMahon, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
$75; 02, W. S. Uhler, Tipton, Iowa, $85; 
54, E. B. Chadima, Fairfax, Iowa, $72. 50. 





RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











This week has been a very busy one 
in radio land. The president of the United 
States addressed the country over a 
chain of stations, and Graham McNamee 
announced the World Series games over 
a chain of forty-three stations. It is esti- 
mated that half of the people of the 
United States listened to the broadcast- 
ing of the baseball games. It seemed that 
at every street corner there was a loud 
speaker. Every garage, every store with 
a radio, had its visitors, and the whole 
country was hushed while it listened to 
the voice that has ‘been heard by more 
millions than the voice of any man in 
history. 

Just imagine being able to sit in a little 
box in the grandstand, before an insig- 
nificant, unbeautiful object called a mi- 
crophone, and have forty-three broad- 
casting stations pick, up your voice and 
send it forth from coast to coast, to dwell- 
ers in crowded cities, to lonely camps, 
to hamlets everywhere, to the ends of the 
world! It is terribly fascinating. Radio- 
phan is not much of a baseball fan, but 
certainly he thoroly enjoyed the series. 

As this is being written, the radio set 
is tuned to WHO, and Roxy’s Gang is 
entertaining us over the red network or 
chain. Roxy apologized for putting on 
what he called a very hurriedly prepared 


concert. No apologies were necessary. It 
was beautiful music, and I don’t mean 
maybe. I am prepared to argue that 


point with anyone, man, woman or child. 

I have just received a letter from a 
‘farmer's wife,” who says she likes my 

“good-natured” way of fighting for better 
radio. I should not have to fight at all. 
You all know as well as I do that you 
want the best, that you appreciate the 
best, and want your children to know and 
love all that is best in music and in life. 
That reminds me of a poet who described 
how he would like to educate a little girl. 
“Beauty born of murmuring sound sleuld 
pass Mmto her face.’ That is how his 
poem begins. Beauty is born of beautiful 
sounds and sights. Let the music your 
child listens to be beautiful. Good heav- 
ens! Radiophan is becoming poetical— 
but you all know what I mean. 

For the opening of his new studio at 
Shenandoah, Harl May engaged the serv- 
ices of the Garay Sisters. These girls are 
from Hungary. They are musicians of a 
very high order, graduates of one of the 
oldest conservatories in Europe, and play 
what alot of people call high-brow music. 
It is good music, the best of music, and 
those girls play in a way which shows 
they know and love good music. Earl 
May was a little doubtful about what he 
called an experiment. Shame on you, 
May! Such a doubt was an insult to your 
audience. Anyhow, whace has been fhe 
result of the experiment? 

The Garay Sisters have made hundreds 
of thousands of friends, have been begged 
to repeat and repeat. Why? Because 
farmers and their families like good mu- 
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403-7 Securities Bidg. 


DON’T DELAY LONGER IF You’ 
WANT CHOICE GATTLE 


The best herds are about all sold. 
Write today if you want choice 
Hereford stockers or feeders. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


DES MOINES, iowa 














pects, by Bob Marvel, by Allerton Special. 
Everything sells privately, 


O. J. HESS, 


A PLACE WHERE IT’S SAFE TO ORDER BY MAIL 


If yeu need a good, big, ragged Poland China Boar at a price you can afford to pay, you can get it here, 


A herd rich in Pathfinder breeding, coming threugh the Knight, by Matador. 
A litter by Big Revenue. 
Get your erder in early. 


Other tep boar pros- 


WORTHINGTON, IOWA 














Fall Sale, Thursday, October 27 


Am selling the tops of 150 spring Duroc pigs, sired by Perfection Flash and Type- 
These boars have sired us an offering that has developed into big, sound 
boars and gilts that are good enough that we have done quite a little winning at the 
Farmers and breeders will not be disappointed in this offering. 


master. 


fairs. 
Guy L. Pettit, Auctioneer. 


I. W. SHANNON, 


ACKWORTH, IOWA 





sic. I have, I believe, made that remark 
before, and intend to keep on making it. 
Radiophan is right in this matter, and 
anyone who disagrees with him is just 
plumb crazy. Now will you be good! 
Earl May collected a wonderful array of 
talent for the opening ceremonies. *‘The 
number of pancakes cooked and eaten did 
not concern me a bit, but the interest 
shown in better music was a really im- 
portant matter, especially for radio in 
the middle-west. 

There seems to be some confusion on 
the wave length of WOC, Davenport, since 
the last change. That station is now 
broadcasting on 374.8 meters, and is very 
close to WGY, Schenectady. The &Sche- 
nectady station does not seem to cause 
interference, ‘but there are some stations 
in the way. Perhaps this may be im- 
proved later. Let’s hope so. 

Mr. Bellows, the commissioner for this 
district, visited Shenandoah at the time 
of the KMA celebration, and addressed 
the public from both the local stations. 
He made a decided statement regarding 
the attitude of the commission toward 
direct selling. The commission will not 
tell any station what it shall or shall not 
do regarding direct selling; that is a mat- 
ter for the public to decide. That is, in 
effect, what the commissioner said. 

We are getting more and more con- 
certs from the east thru WHO, WOW, 
WOC and also thru KOIL. Some people 
seem to fear a monopoly and control of 
all stations by some sinister eastern in- 
fluences. No broadcaster can be com- 
pelled to send out these concerts. They 
are begging to be included in the chain. 
So the broadcasters evidently think the 
public wants to hear a lot of eastern 
music. 

Radiophan has been asked to print more 
programs. Now listen, listeners, as our 
southern friend says, that is not an easy 
matter. Programs that may be thoroly 
relied upon are hard to get. When I 
prophesy an event, I want to feel fairly 
certain that the event will occur as pre- 
dicted. Will any broadcasters who are 
foolish enough to read this column send 
to Radiophan, Wallaces’ Farmer, details 
as to time when listeners may tune in to 
get weather, markets, crop reports and 
other standard items of information with- 
out having to listen to a solo on a harp 
or something else. 

WHO gives markets at 10:00 and 12:00. 
KOIL gives markets and weather daily 
at 11:45 to 12:20. Will KMA, KFNF and 
KFAB please note, and will KOIL please 
save my reputation for truthfulness by 
giving the information referred to at 
11:45 as stated? 

Those of us who have the habit of 
twisting the dials must have noticed that 
radio is improving as the cool weather 
approaches. Some people seem to think 
radio is better than it was before June 15, 
some think it is much worse. The lucky 
ones are the newcomers to the radio dield. 
They don’t know the difference and will 
be more easily satisfied. 

But that is no reason why we should 
neglect our local stations. Personally, I 
listen to a lot of eastern music, but di- 
rectly the operatic aria business starts, 
I turn to any local or nearby station thdt 
will give me what I want to hear. 

As KFNF, Shenandoah, signs off at 
7:00 o’clock, I don’t hear much of it. 
Sometimes { am home in time for 
Henry Field’s 6:30 to 7:00 period. On 
Sunday, 1 always tune in that station 
for the morning service from the local 
church, and enjoy it. Mr. Bellows ap- 
parently informed Mr. Field that there 
is no chance eof an evening period of 
broadcasting for KFNF on its present 
wave length. 

Radiophan has received some very nice 





EVERAL strictly choice young 
po — rant Percheron Mares 
ange for Black registered 
Poreheron Stallions, coming two or 
— year olds; want choice 


Fred C Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 














letters about KSO, Clarinda. That sta- 
tion really does not get out as well as it 
should. If I owned that station, I would 
choose a good wave length and ask friends 
to help in getting it. How about it, 
Uncle Joe? 

Radiophan signs off. 





TWO SOYBEAN STRAINS NEEDED 

Soybean breeding and selection to pro- 
duce two distinct strains, one desirable 
for stock feeding and the other for bean 
milling, was recommended by E. Z. Rus- 
sell, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This was suggested as a 
means of meeting the objection that soy- 
bean feeding tends to produce soft pork 


and a consequent reduction in market 
prices. 
“We believe,” said Mr. Russell, ‘‘the 


cause of soft pork is primarily that of fat 
in the feed. Bean varieties vary in oil 
content all the way from 12 to 24 per cent. 
We have found in our investigations that 
if there is a total fat content of the feed 
very much in excess of six per cent, soft 
pork is likely to result. 

“We have in mind a plan of experi- 
mental work to be undertaken by soy- 
bean growers. If successful, we think it 
would be of decided benefit to the hog 
producer. It is briefly this, to reduce the 
oil content of some of your varieties of 
beans by breeding to a point where they 
can be fed to hogs with safety from the 
standpoint of soft pork. We would have 
to keep in mind the desirability of high 
protein content and palatability. Frank- 
ly, we do not know whether reducing oil 
content would affect palatability. We 
realize the soybean miller wants a bean 
of high oil content, the opposite of what 
we do. If, however, a bean of low oil 
content can be produced by breeding, why 
can not one of the reverse be grown. It 
is a long-time job, but we are working 
for the future. If the farmer can grow 
his own protein feeds and avoid soft pork 
production, his profits will increase ma- 
terially.” 





FIRE PREVENTION 

Last year, fires on farms and in rural 
communities took a toll of approximately 
3,500 lives, and damaged or destroyed 
property to a value estimated at $150,- 
000,000. The loss, however, was more se- 
rious than the figures indicate, because 
in addition to the loss.of life and property, 
food supplies were spoiled or lost, gainful 
production operations were curtailed and 
even suspended, families were rendered 
homeless, and potential manufactured 
products of increased value were lost. 

‘This annual farm fire loss is all the 
more deplorabie, according toGecretary of 
Agriculture Jardine, when it is realized 
that such waste is essentially needless 
and could be prevented to a very large 
extent by the elimination of carelessness 
and the adoption of effective and recom- 
mended equipment and methods which 
have been proved effective. In the order 
of their importance, the principal causes 
of farm fires are: (1) Lightning, (2) 
defective chimneys and flues, (3) careless 
use of matches and smoking, (4) com- 








bustible roofs, (5) spontaneous combus- 
tion, (6) careless use and storage of gas- 
oline and kerosene, and (7) faulty wiring 
and installation and improper use of elec- 
trical appliances, 





